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queous Rubber Dispersions 


By Don E. Fowler 


Research and Development Department 
Dispersions Process, Inc 


OUEOUS dispersions, emulsions and suspen- 
sions of many materials have found increasing 
value in industry and in the arts. Rubber in 

the form of latex has replaced other forms of rubber 
in many places and has made possible many new uses 
for rubber. Crude rubber, reclaimed rubber, syn- 
thetic rubber and their compounds are now available 
in the physical form of latex, and as latex has done, 
they also are increasing the usability and the uses 
of rubber. The term “artificial latex” is often applied 
to these dispersions of rubber. ‘“Dispersite”’ is the 
commercial name applied to one such material manu 
factured under the original Pratt patents. 

Although earlier attempts had been made with some 
degree ot success, to redisperse coagulated rubber in 
water, the first method of practical importance was 
described by Pratt (1) in 1922. For this process the 
rubber was swelled and dissolved in an organic sol- 
vent. Oleic acid and ammonia was added to form a 
soap im situ. Water was then slowly mixed into the 
mass and an emulsion was formed which could be 
diluted with water. The solvent could then be re- 
moved by evaporation or vacuum distillation, leaving 
the water dispersion of rubber. In developing his 
method Pratt soon found that dispersions could be 
made in a similar way without the aid of solvents (2) 
and this discovery has been developed by Dispersions 
Process, Incorporated, into one of the most important 
commercial methods of the present day. 





Pratt believed that the rubber latex particles re- 
tained their individual identity of hydrocarbon globules 
surrounded by a shell of protein (2) through coagu 
lation and to some extent through the milling and even 
vulcanizing processes. According to his theory if 
water is slowly added and mixed intimately with rub 
ber the protein layer will absorb the water and be 
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FIG. 1 
Natural Rubber Latex Reclaimed Rubber Dispersion 
(2100x Magnification) 
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ome softens Phe etween the particles 
will then becor veaker and their surfaces will slip 
pa ( the Ha also made re rerence to 
the ire of tl ( ; 
lf an emulsifying o1 peptizing agent Is added to 
restore the cl irge ot the partici this will also be 
ibsorbe \ ftened protein layer and _ finally 
cover the entire surface of the globule. When enough 
water has been added the particles will break apart 
and d sperst the wat it this poml becomes the con 
tmuous phase and ibber becomes the dispersed 
phase The mixture may then be diluted with water 
easily Lhe fact that the particle size of! dispersed 
crude rubber or even reclaimed rubber is similar to 
that of latex, lends support to Pratt's theory Chis 


true whether the dispersion is prepared in an in 


ternal mixer of at uitable type or on an open mill 

In commercial application the rubber may be plast 
cized and dispersed in a Banbury mixer, or as 1s 
usually the case the rubber is plasticized on an open 


mill and then transferred to a mixer of the Wernet 
ind Pileiderer type Che dispersing agent, compound 


ing, and curing ingredients are added on the mill or in 


the mixer as desired When enough wate has been 
added the mixture will dispers« The quantity of 
considerably with the tempera 
\t this point the 
abruptly and 


wate! required Varies 
ture but 1s frequently about 18% 
powel consumption or the mixet! drops 
the compound become 1 soft smooth paste and 1s 
] 


diluted with water to the desired consistency, 


\nother method considerable commercial 1m 


portance in the inufacture of aqueous rubber dis 
persions has beet les ved by Levin Che rub 
ber is plasticized considerably with the aid of softeners 
in a Banb nixe The dispersing agent is mixed 


with a filler (clay or whiting) and water to give a stiff 
paste Wm; Wernet ind Ptleideret MAC lhe softened 
then added to the mixer and dispersed in 
continuous 
through 


rubber 
the aqueous paste which remains as the 


phase High temper ire maintained 


out the Cpe ration 


Types of Dispersing Agent 


Lhree Ly pn oO} lispersing agent have beet used 
commerciallh 4 ( lloidal clays of the bentonite 
type; (b Prot Soaps Mixtures of 
these classes ot ite! ire Iso used 

Compounds dispers n clay are very easily pre 
pared and find us here rather hard. very tough 
film is required he film is somewhat water ab 
sorbent and cannot be used where it will be in 
contact with water unless the compound has _ been 
rendered irreversible treating with a flocculating 


| 
ent (5) 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


Crude and reclaimed rubber dispersed on casein, 
glue or other proteins, have found definitely valuable 
ipplications. They produce a strong, high modulus 
him with outstanding adhesive properties. A fairly 
large amount of protein is required for dispersing 
ind hence the compounds are of high viscosity 
Compounds prepared by dispersing on soap are more 
widely applicable and will be discussed more fully. 


' 
i 


Crude Rubber Dispersite 


crude rubber dispersions in 
y Trumbull (6) In many 
ways they resemble latex. The chief point of differ 
ence lies in the fact that masticated rubber is neces 
sarily used in preparing them and the resultant film 


The properties ot 
general are described by 


will have the softness, tackiness and transparency of 
in contrast with the hard, non-tacky 
Consequently they have 


‘ } 


asticated rubber 
ind opaque film from latex. 
advantage over latex in certain types of adhesive 
work and are also of value for adding to latex com 
pounds to give them better adhesive properties 
Compounding materials are added and intimately 
mixed with rubber by usual milling procedures before 
g [he compounds are not limited to the use 
of only such compounding ingredients as are obtain 
ible in colloidal solutions or water solution, as is the 
Moreover, compounds 
rubber do not 


dispe Tsing 


case with latex which are 


milled into the 
tendency to settle from the finished compoun 


when they are added to the latex in the colloidal state 


show as great a 


ds» 


Reclaimed Rubber Dispersite 


Dispersions of reclaimed rubber bear the same 


relationship to latex as reclaim itself « 
rubber. They have extended the use of 
the same manner that latex has made possible the use 
of rubber in fabricating articles generally considered 
outside the rubber industry. Many important indus 
trial applications have been found for reclaim Disper 
site in competition with latex compounds or as ex 


loes to crude 


reclaim 1n 


tenders for latex compounds because of lower cost or 
because of definite advantages in properties or both 
Reclaim shows advantage over crude rubber in that it 
is already vulcanized and so has better aging proper 
ties and is less affected by extreme temperature 
conditions 

Reclaim dispersed on soap has been more 
applicable than other types in practically all 
as sodium or 


widely 


ipplica 
potassiun oleate, 
} 


stearate or abietate are generally used but in some 


tions Soaps such 


cases the base mav be ammonia, triethanolamine ot 
other organic bases. The chief advantage of soap 
Dispersites lies in the fact that it is possible to pre 
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Surface Tension 
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pare them on a very much smaller quantity of soap 
than on any other type of dispersing agent, and the 
final compound is, therefore, much more nearly a pure 
rubber or reclaim dispersed in water, and is diluted 
with the least quantity of dispersing agent. 

High quality Dispersite is usually characterized by 
low initial viscosity unless thickening agents have 
been purposely added for some particular application. 
Viscosity should not increase appreciably on storage 
over a considerable period of time, and the dried and 
cured film should have tensile and elastic properties 
comparable with that of the reclaimed rubber from 
which it was made. If the reclaim is plasticized too 
much by using excessive quantities of oils or ex- 
cessive heating in the reclaiming process or pre- 
paratory to dispersing, these general characteristics 
will not be met. 

In some of the early work too large an excess of 
rosin soap was used. Not only did the unnecessarily 
large excess of rosin soap tend to give a weak, sticky 
film even when cured, but the compounds had an 
abnormally high viscosity in consideration of the 
solids. The viscosity increased on storage and eventu- 
ally the compounds would gel and coagulate. More- 
over, the viscosity was very sensitive to differences 
in pH and it was difficult to control the uniformity 
of the product. 

In order to disperse satisfactorily a normally plas 
ticized reclaim on the minimum quantity of soap, very 
careful control of the process is required as to tem- 
perature, rate and order of addition of ingredients 
(including the water), and the amount of mixing 
immediately before and after the change of phase. 

The type of reclaim to be selected of course de- 
pends on the qualities of the film finally required. 
The reclaim should be well refined so as to be free 
from hard particles. If a high tensile film is desired 
the reclaim should not be softened very much with 
oils or plasticizers as this may weaken the resulting 
film. Table I gives the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of satisfactory high-grade reclaims for general 
requirements. 

These reclaims may be dispersed on soap without 
the addition of any fillers, softeners or colloidal mate- 
rials excepting the soap-forming base. If vulcanizing 
compounds are required the sulfur, accelerator and 
possibly zinc oxide are also added during the process. 
Such a Dispersite is of high quality and is suitable 
for many uses, particularly as a substitute for latex 
or in lowering the cost of latex compounds with the 
minimum reduction in quality of the film. Table II 
shows a comparison of the properties of a red tube 
reclaim compound with rubber latex. 

The particle size of a dispersed reclaim is shown in 
comparison with that of latex in Figure I and it is 
to be noted that they are of the same order. 

The analytical data and microscopic examination 
both show considerable similarity between low soap 
Dispersites and latex. The surface tension, however, 
is not a direct indication of the foaming tendency as 
shown by bubbling air through the sample under 
controlled conditions. The foam is much less perma- 
nent in the case of these Dispersites than in either 
type of latex. 

Although the low soap Dispersites show a very 
high mechanical stability when tested by methods 
generally used for latex (7) they are quite unstable to 
rubbing, and dry and set very rapidly. They are 
useful as adhesives where some bond is required in a 
relatively short time. Compounds can be made which 
are about as rapid setting as concentrated latex. They 
need, however, to be further stabilized with addi- 








































































TABLE III 
LATEX-DISPERSITE MixTuRES (VULCANIZED FILMs) 

% Latex %o Dispersite —— Tensile 
Solids Solids Red Tube Whole Tire 
100 None 6100 6100 
75 25 4800 4500 
50 50 4000 3900 
25 75 3200 3100 
10 90 2500 2100 
0 100 1500 1075 








tional soap or other stabilizers if they are to be diluted 
considerably with water or have quantities of dry 
fillers stirred into them or if they are to be exposed 
to freezing temperatures. Even when well stabilized 
they may become unstable on extreme dilution and 
for this reason it is advisable, when mixing with water 
or gum solution, to add the solution to the Dispersite, 
and never add the Dispersite slowly to the diluting 
solution. 

Reclaim Dispersites have unusually good aging 
properties. Antioxidants have been found to be very 
effective in prolonging the life of both unvulcanized 
and vulcanized reclaim films. When they have been 
properly protected with anti-oxidants they have been 
found to be definitely better aging than crude rubber 
solvent cements or lattices in many applications. 
This advantage is pronounced in applications in 
which the film cannot be properly vulcanized. 


Mixtures with Latex 


Low soap Dispersites may be mixed with latex 
without difficulty to give compounds with intermedi- 
ate tensile properties. Tensile values that are ob- 
tained on curing mixtures of latex and Dispers'tes 
are given in Table III. 


Industrial Applications 


Dispersites may be used alone or in mixtures with 
latex for making rubber-coated fabrics and pile fab- 
ric upholstery, for wet and dry combining of textiles, 
impregnating paper, making gloves and other dipped 
goods, making foam sponge, expansion joints for 
roads, abrasive wheels, and ceramic moldings. They 
are used extensively for binding the pile to the back- 
ing in the manufacture of automobile rugs and as a 
reinforcing sizing and non-slip material for domestic 
rugs and rug cushions. A wide variety of adhesive 
uses have been developed among which is the laying 
of flooring and other building materials and the as- 
sembly of automobiles. They may be used along 
with starches, gums, dextrines, caseins, asphalts, etc., 
to fill many sizing and adhesive requirements. 

It is to be expected that reclaim compounds can be 
used generally wherever latex can be used excepting 
where extremely high tensile strength or an almost 
transparent or delicately colored film is required. 
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Macbeth Toggle Press 





THE RUBBER 





Principles of the Toggle Press for Tire Vulcanization Have 
Now Been Adapted to the Molding of Mechanical Rubber Goods 


¢ NOGGLE presses for the vulcanization of tires 
owned by Colin Macbeth, well- 
known rubber technologist and engineer, have 


built to patents 
been made for many years by Messrs. Rogers, Wilson 
& Co., Ltd., Birmingham, England. When closed in the 
vulcanizing position, these presses are not subject to 
opening in the event the power, whether hydraulic or 
The benefits of the toggle principle, 
\lacbeth designs and patents, have 


~ 


electric, is cut off 
is exemplified by 
now been applied to the molding of general mechanical 
rubber goods, as well as for the molding of plastics 

\ remarkable feature of the new toggle press fot 
mechanical rubber goods is the enormous molding pres 


sure which is obtained by a small diameter ram work 


Ing at comparative ly low pre ssure Che press illustrated 
herewith which has platens Ol 24 xX 27 inches, when 


operating at 300 pounds hydraulic pressure converts a 
ram pressure of 11 tons into a pressure on the mold 


of 300 tons after making a very generous allowance 


for friction \ direct acting ram to give the same 
mold pressure would require to he 


24-inch diameter at 1,500 Ibs sq inch 
il 1.000 Ibs sq inch 
lametet 750 Ibs Sq inch 


29-inch diametet 


34-inch d 


The advantages of working to low hydraulic pressures 


ire well known iintenance engineers who real 
ize the greatly eased life of packings working at 


low pr SSuLTCs 


Phe illustrated Via et] toggle press provides ap 
proximately 2-inch travel of the top platen in a post 
tion parallel to the bott platet after which position 
the top platen htts to ipproximately the 45 position 
where both top and botton old are unobstructed by 
any pillars at the tron is 1s the general case with di 
rect acting ram press The plain steam platens can 
be arranged to suit the particular requirements of the 
noldet 

\nother valuable feature of the new press, associ 
ated with the special togel system used, is that during 
the opel iting perio l he losed position, the hvdrau 
lic supply can be and is regularly turned off, this action 


resulting in an econo if power and extending the 
life of the packings Since they are subiect to internal 
pressure only during opening and closing and when 


in the open position 
| 


\ll parts used in the construction of the press are 


sturdy, high-quality cast steel being used for the main 
parts. An automatic control valve of special design is 
requirements, and, if 


inv of the ordinary 


+} ‘ ‘ 
the pres oO mee 


desired. 1s coupled I 


supphed with 
oO Operate by 
time-control devices. The press requires no founda 
tion and, as may be noted by the illustration, is not 
even bolted to the floor 

\ description of the toggle link action should prove 
of interest wo cast steel side links are trunnioned 
about two trepanned bosses which are integral with the 
base casting. The top ends of the side links bear on 
the trepanned upper ends of a toggle link, which is at 
tached to the top mold plate, the load coming upon two 


segmental bearings at this point without over-hung 








Closed and open views of the new Macbeth toggle press 
suitable for the molding of mechanical rubber goods 


effect The toggle linkage in the closed position 1s 
normally 44-inch off the infinite toggle position 
he hinge point for the top mold n 


cross pin which is supported by two 


ember 18 on 


1 


’ links having a 
shaft axis supported by a tongued and grooved bracket 
In order to insure 
“square” or parallel for a sufh 


bolted to the base casting. 
mold members shall be 
cient distance when closing and opening, two cam sur 
faces are provided on the side links which control the 
vertical position of the axis pin in relation to the vet 
Phus on the in 
ner face of each main side link is arranged a roll 
which in moving towards or away from the axis times 


tical position of the toggle lower end 


the lift of the axis pin. 

In this manner there is provided a square lift of 17% 
inches trom the closed position which is sufficient to 
provide accurate mold control for even extremely deep 
draws on molds. The operating cylinder in the closed 
position is “home” against two stop faces on the top 


mold member, thus insuring that when closed no bend 
ing moment can occur in the mold member in the event 
of hydraulic pressure still being maintained on the 
under or closing side of the double acting rai 

lhe press is fitted with steam-heated platens suitably 
connected, and equally suitable ejector arrange: ents 
are fitted wherever and whenever needed Simple 
means are provided to deal with molds of standard 


series of thicknesses by using “slipped in” 


ake-up 
packing plates which are easily changed within a few 
minutes 

\ substantial drainage pocket and guttering are pro- 
vided in the new toggle press to trap any normal leak- 
age from the ram packing. The press “sits” 
feet, two being at the front corners so that no holding 
down bolts are required. It can be operated by any 
suitable valve and may be connected to any of the vari 
ous time and temperature control gears which are now 
available. 


on three 
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Use of 
X-Ray Diffraction Equipment 


A Description of an Advanced Apparatus Together with 
a Brief Resume of Some Work Done with Rubber Products 


RECENT article in this publication (1) was 

devoted to a thorough description of various 

X-ray equipment developed in European coun- 
tries in the past few years which have led to new 
methods of microstructural investigation of a variety 
of materials, including rubber. A number of new 
pieces Of x-ray apparatus were illustrated. Since pub- 
lication of the article our attention has been called to 
the fact that development of x-ray equipment in this 
country has kept pace with European developments, 
and in many instances has surpassed it insofar as 
equipment and beneficial results are concerned. 


Application of Diffraction Analysis 


That considerable attention has been given to the 
application of x-rays in the study of rubber in this 
country and Canada is indicated by the literature. 
By far the most important application in this industry 
is that of diffraction analysis. The first important 
study was devoted to the structure of rubber (2), 
and since that time further progress has been reported 
(3, 4, 5, 6). It has definitely been shown by x-ray dif- 
fraction analysis that a time interval is required to 
build up fiber structure in stretched rubber. 

One of the leading manufacturers of x-ray equip 
ment for radiographic work in this country is the St. 
lohn X-Ray Service, Inc., 30-20 Thomson Avenu 
Long Island City, N. Y. In addition to producing the 
equipment, this concern also acts as consultants on 
radiography and conducts commercial research \ 
typical piece of up-to-date x-ray equipment is shown 
in Fig, 1. The water-cooled vacuum tube has four 
windows in the central chrome-iron sleeve for the rays 
to emerge. Four instruments are arranged opposite 
the openings for simultaneous exposure. Coarse 
grained materials can be rotated during the exposure 
by means of a vacuum cleaner fan, as indicated. A 
variety of mountings is available for different speci- 
mens and purposes. The various types of instruments 
are interchangeable and can be arranged around the 
tube. 

While the same result may be obtained in a number 
of different ways with this equipment, for exact con 
parison two specimens must be mounted in the same 
instrument and examined under the same conditions 
Since this factor is very important for patent work, 
me Newer Methods of Microstructural Investigation,” by Alfre 


é ¢ lae (of New York), December, 1938 
X-Ray Stud f Rubber Structure,” by Acken, Singer and Dave; 
Chemistry, January, 1932 
(3) “Prog Ra Research n Rubber.” by G. I Clark, 

her face (of New York). November, 1935 

(4) “Physical Properties of Raw Rubber,” by G. S. Whitby, Canadian 
emist? & Metallura, January, 1937 

(5) “X-Ray Diffraction Patterns of Sol, Gel and Total Rubber wher 
Stretched. and When Crystallized by Freezing and from Solutions,’’ by 
Clark. Wolthuis and Smith, The Rubber Age (of New York), October 
ind November, 1937 

(6) “X-Ray Diffraction Patterns of Crystalline Sol Rubber Prepared 
from Ethereal Solution,”’ by lark, Gross and Smith, Journal of Re 
search, January, 1939. 


the diffractometer seen in front of the x-ray tube in 
lig. 1 (also developed by St. John) is said to be still 
one of the most important instruments in the field of 
radiography although it was designed more than twenty 


vears ago. 
Radiography in the Rubber Industry 


Radiography lends itself to the rubber industry in 
a number of different ways. Herbert R. Isenburger, 
of the St. John X-Ray Service, advises that that firm 
has x-rayed rubber tires and more recently rubber 
tire molds. Tires can also be inspected fluoroscopically, 
which should be of special interest to second-hand 
tire dealers. Metallic inserts in rubber heels can be 
checked by the use of x-ray equipment to determine 
whether the inserts are properly positioned. Rubber 
insulated cables have been subjected to x-ray analysis, 
as have golf balls. One interesting application of this 
equipment in the commercial field is that practiced 
by Eastman Kodak which makes certain that rubber 
lined chemical equipment is properly aligned by radio 
graphing the individual units. 

The important development in the field of x-ray 
equipment lies in the direction of photography. Photo 
graphs, or exographs as they are called when made 





FIG. 1—St. John x-ray apparatus, with 
diffractometer in front of x-ray tube. 
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gammagraphs when made 
with gamma rays), per technologists to study con- 
ditions within materials used for industrial purposes. 


with x-ravs (they are called 


The “camera” used on the St. John equipment is 
actually a film holder containing a pair of intensifying 
screens } peed up the exposure considerably. 


h sides so that the reaction 


X-ray film is coated on bot 
Is doubled 


Preparation of Film Holders 


Intensifving screens are made of calcium tungstate, 
a chemical which converts x-rays ito light rays to 
which the hil ( on 1s ich more sensitive These 
film holders, or cas tes, can be made of metal for 
standard zes or can ve mad up readily of card 
board The cardboard holders are particularly con 
venient for odd sizes or when a great nun ber of film 
holders are used to speed up routine inspection work 
since they are inexpensive and light in weight 

Perfect contact between the screens and the film 
must be maintained For this purpose, the flexible 
holders ire tied petwecn two Bakelite sheets and 
placed on one side of the specimen under examination 
On the opposite de of the specimen is the x-ray 
tubs The x-ray tube until recently was the weakest 
link in installation, but new tubes developed make fast 
ind efficient work possibl 


’ 


brief reference to the use of radiography in the 


field of rubber is contained in /ndustrial Radiography, 
by St. John and Isenburger, published by Wiley in 
1934 [wo illustrations from this book are repro 


duced herewith, Figures 2 and 3. Fig, 2 is an exograph 


ire which shows what happens Tl 


of an automobile 
hen the tire goes over a bump or ob- 
\ tear in the fabric is indicated 
by the faint white line in the lower left hand section 


the casing w 


struction in the road 


of the exograph [he casing 1s a positive print made 


~ 


from a negative. Fig. 3 is an exograph of an undersea 
cable This was directly x-rayed on paper instead 
of film. The light center portion indicates the copper 
core and the dark elo gated area at the left discloses 
1 splice 


Work Done on Synthetic Rubbers 


According to M1 
private work, unpublished, has been dene with x-ray 
diffraction equipment on the so-called synthetic rub 
bers. The idea is to obtain an identical pattern from 
the synthetic material as that obtained from the natural 
product. Work of this type is being conducted at 
the laboratories of the St. John X-Ray Service. while 


Isenburger, the most important 





FIG, 2—Exograph of an automobile tire indicating what happens in 
the casing when a tire goes over a bump or obstruction in the road. 
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FIG. 3—Exograph of an undersea cable, the center portion indicating 
the core with the dark area at the left disclosing a splice. 


that company has installed special equipment and in 
struments for similar work in some of the leading 
laboratories of the country, including those maintained 
by Columbia University, U. S. Steel, Union Carbide 
& Carbon, and others. 


Synthetic Rubber Processes 


jk. possibility of manufacturing so-called syn 
thetic rubbers from various raw materials contin 
ues to occupy the attention of inventors. The United 
States Patent Office recently issued two patents cover- 
ing suggested methods, while the United States Bureau 
of Dairy Industry announced the perfection of a pro 
cess for making a transparent rubber-like substance 
from lactic acid. 

One of the patents issued (U.S.P. 2,154,852) con 
cerned a method of making synthetic rubber from min- 
eral oil residues, by-products of the petroleum-cracking 
industry. According to the process of synthesis out- 
lined, the residue is first mixed and baked with crude 
Rosin is then added and the mixture is fur 
ther baked Next. sulfuric acid is added, followed by 
hydrochloric acid. After the acid treatment comes neu- 
tralizing with caustic soda and drying the finished 
nass. The completed material is said to be similar to 
natural rubber in its properties and can be vulcanized. 
lhe patent was issued to Ernst Kleiber and assigned to 
the Hevaspar, S. A., of Geneva, Switzerland. 

The other recent patent ( U.S.P. 2,150,068) was also 
granted to Mr. Kleiber and assigned to the Hevaspar 
concern. It covered the manufacture of synthetic rub 
ber from ordinary sugar and turpentine. 
sugar or sugar refinery waste is first treated with a 
mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acid while stirring 
for approximately 18 hours’ Then turpentine is added 
and the mass ts further stirred until fully thickened. In 
the reaction that takes place, according to the patent, 
the molecules of saccharose and turpentine “polymer- 
ize” or interjoin to form complex rubber-like com- 
pounds. The acids are then neutralized with caustic 
soda and the mass is washed and dried. The yield is 
said to be 78 to 83% of the starting material. 

lhe rubber-like substance of transparent character 
developed by the United States Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry is made from the lactic acid of whey, the latter 
being a by-product of the dairy industry, both in the 
manufacture of cheese from whole milk and the manu- 
facture of casein from skim milk. The substance, 
known as polymethyl acrylate, is said to be elastic, 
tough, easily soluble and stable to sunlight and ultra- 
violet rays, making it valuable in the preparation of 
lacquers, varnishes, impregnating compounds and ce- 
ments. 
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Removing Static Electricity 


Use of the Chapman Electric Neutralizer Device on Rubber 


Spreaders and Coating Machines to Eliminate Fire Hazards 


By William C. Glass 


Licensed Professional Engineer; Member, A.S.M.E. 


TATIC electricity in addition to acting as a 

powerful brake on the efficient operation of 

certain industrial machines is also a formidable 
fire hazard in several manufacturing processes which 
involve the presence of inflammable or explosive 
vapors. Rubber spreaders and other types of coating 
machines which require the use of inflammable sol- 
vents in their operation are typical examples. 


Definition of Static Electricity 


In order to discuss the elimination of static elec 
tricity it may be well first to define it. Static electricity, 
insofar as it is capable of definition, is electricity at 
high pressure manifesting itself by attraction and 
repulsion between materials in which it is standing and 
endeavoring to escape. It appears in the form of 
static or stationary charges which may be of either 
positive or negative polarity and of various degrees 
of intensity 

Scientific investigation reveals that static charges 
can be rendered ineffective absolutely under all con- 
ditions only by bringing them into contact with equal 
and opposite charges. Stated in its simplest terms, 
materials charged with static electricity can be neu- 
tralized only by passing them through an alternating 
electro-static field. 

The practical method of applying this academic solu- 
tion is an invention by William H. Chapman, univer- 
sally known as the Chapman Electric Neutralizer. At 
the present writing there are more than 15,000 installa- 
tions of this equipment in use on all kinds of industrial 
machines, including a score or more in rubber fac- 
tories. This neutralizer consists of two essential ele- 
ments—a power unit to produce the corrective charge 
of alternating current of suitable intensity and in a 
safe form, and a so-called “Inductor Bar” for attach 
ment to the machine requiring treatment in order to 
deliver the opposing charges, or, to express it another 
way, to provide an alternating electro-static field for 
charged material to pass through. 

On rubber spreaders, static electricity is generated 
at the spreader knife and of course it is in this area 
that inflammable vapors are most prevalent. There- 
fore, the discharge of an accumulation of static near 
the spreader knife usually results in a flash fire or 
explosion. There are certain other coating processes in 
which the hazard is even greater than on rubber 
spreaders. 

_ Anticipating the question which most readily occurs 
in discussing these problems, it is definitely a fact that 
the use of the Chapman neutralizer in such industrial 
processes does not create another hazard of greater 
potential danger than the hazard it is installed to 
eliminate. The construction of the equipment for these 


applications is such that it is entirely and absolutely 
safe. This statement is amply substantiated, from a 
practical standpoint, by a large number of installa 
tions in use under most hazardous conditions. From 
a theoretical standpoint, a careful examination of the 
operation of the neutralizer will reveal that it operates 
with a wide factor of safety. 

The report of an examination of the Chapman 
electric neutralizer by a nationally recognized labora- 
tory contains the following conclusions : 

“For the purpose of determining what effect the 
discharge from the inductor to a grounded surface 
had on combustible material, wads of paper and 
cheesecloth, both dry and wet with gasoline, and strips 
of cellulose nitrate film were held both between the 
inductor points and the grounded bar or near the 
discharge around the inductor points while the devices 
were operating from a supply line of rated voltage. 
The result was that no combustion took place under 
any condition, thereby indicating that no ignition 
results. 

“While connected to a line of rated voltage, measure- 
ment was made of the secondary current of both 
transformers. The secondary current was found to 
be approximately 10 milliamperes while operating at 
rated input voltage. This value compares favorably 
with the 25 milliampere limit which medical science 
has established as being the limit of current which 
can be conducted through the body without dangerous 
results.” 


Solves Problem in Rubber Factory 


Quite recently an unusual problem developed in a 
rubber factory and the Chapman electric neutralizer 
was subjected to exhaustive tests over a long period 
of time to prove its effectiveness and safety before 
actual use. In describing the problem, one of the 
chemical engineers of this plant stated: “The process 
we want to protect involves the spreading of a highly 
inflammable plastic substance on a moving belt, from 
which it is later stripped.” After certain conclusions 
had been reached the research department of this plant 
was called in to check on them. Referring to the 
results, the engineer wrote as follows: “It may interest 
you to know that our research man inserted your 
neutralizer in a glass bomb which was then filled 
with a gas mixture identical with the one we are 
dealing with in practice. The experiment was entirely 
successful as no ignition took place.” 

Under some limited conditions it is possible to 
reduce the susceptibility of certain materials to the 
generation of static charges and thus prevent the 
accumulation of static to the extent that it becomes 
troublesome or a fire hazard. Such conditions, how- 














































ever, are not dependabk \ mere draft of air may 
change the susceptibility 
The Chapman process does not attempt in any 


manner to prevent the formation of frictional or static 
What it ictually does Is to neutralize 


J 


electricit, 


instantly and completely any charge, whether great 
or small, regardless of its polarity the instant that the 
charge begins to develop. It operates automatically 
in this respect so that the material being treated 1s 
delivered uniformly in a neutral condition under vari 
able atmospheri conditions 

It might be well to remark, however, that eliminat 
Ing the stati charges tron materials at one point 
in a process is no guarantee that other charges will 
not be developed in the same materials when sub 
sequently exposed to conditions which are conducive 
to the generating OF stali electricity. Thus, In some 
applications of the neutralizer it 1s necessary to have 
several inductor bars on one machine to eliminate the 
static which may be developed by pressure or friction 
acting on the material in its passage through the vari 
ous mechanisms involved in the process in question 
\ rubber spreader may under some conditions be 


amply protected with one inductor bar but ordinarily 
requires two inductor bars. Some types of machines, 
on the other hand, may require as many as 12 or 15 


bars in single installation 


Alternator Used for Direct Current 


When alternating current ts available the corrective 
charg required in the inductor bars 1S developed by 
the use of a step-up transformer. When direct current 
only is available it 1s necessary to install a small 
alternator 
current to alternating, and in conjunction with this 
a step up transtormet! the same as required for alter 


tary-converter to change the direct 


nating current servi 


The Chapman electric neutralizer contributes to the 


elimination of waste, the reduction of fire hazards. and 


increased efhciency of ichinery and processes in 


] 


many felds, and particularly in the paper, printing, 
} } 


textile ati rubber industries 


Acidseal Protective Paint 
( NI. ot the problems taced by manufacturers who 
| 


yrocess rubber products direct from latex is to 
protect the latex fron ontamination and discoloration 
during shipment and indling The main difficulty 
lies in the fact that it is necessary to mix a certain 
amount of ammonia in the latex to preserve it. When 
the ammonia comes in contact with metal a chemical 
reaction results which often causes contamination and 
di color LLIoOn 
\ practica solution to this problen Is said to be 
found in Acidseal, a new type of paint developed by 
the B. Fk. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Unlike ordinary 
paints, Acidseal contains a special rubber isomer in 
stead of the usual oi] or resin Che action of this. rub 
ber 1somet s to eliminate anv effect of an monia on 
metal and, when applied to the interior surface of tank 
cars, storage tanks ind pipe lines. it assures complet 
protec on te he late ‘ 
\cidseal is likewise servicing industry in other ways 
lt is being used by suppliers of caustic liquor to the 


rayon industry, the insportation and storage of which 


also raises a problem of freedom from contamination 
and discoloration Manufacturers of costly dves are 
painting the interior of their shipping drums with Acid 
seal as a protective measure Che paint ts also gener 
ally applicable as a protection against the action of cor 


rosive TtTumes 
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Rust-Ban Non-Drying Coatings 


JREVENTION of rust on molds which are stored 

away for future use is a problem faced by practi- 
cally every rubber manufacturer. Non-drying coat- 
ings of one kind or another, generally called ‘“‘slushing 
compounds,” made up of various oils, greases and pe- 
trolatums, are ordinarily used for rust prevention on 
stored molds. As a rule, these compounds do not en 
tirely offset the electrochemical conditions which cause 
rust. The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 26 
Broadway, New York City, however, has introduced a 
line of non-drying coatings under the trade-name of 


Rust-Ban which are said to be perfect rust preventive 


agents 
Special Compound Inhibits Rust 


Rust-Ban coatings incorporate a special compound 
which definitely inhibits rust formation, according to 
the manufacturer, the petroleum products utilized in 
making these coatings being themselves a shield against 
rust 

There are several types available. Rust-Ban 343 is a 
semi-fluid type particularly suited to dip applications to 
molds which are to be stored either indoors or out. Al 
though designated as semi-fluid, Rust-Ban 343 ‘can be 
poured at normal room temperatures. It may be heated 
for ease of application where desired. Usual applica 
tion is by dip, brush or swab. Coverage on dip applica 
tion approximates 200 square feet per gallon. It is 
said to afford metals excellent resistance to the effects 
of humidity and acid fumes, as well as to rain, sunlight 
and salt spray 

\nother coating suitable for use in the rubber indus 
try is Rust-Ban 347, a semi-fluid which has a pour 
point above normal room temperatures and requires 
heating for dip application. 


Alsifilm 


fi HE name “Alsifilm’’, a contraction of aluminum 
silicate film, has been given to coherent, self-sup 
porting, flexible films and filaments produced from 
suitably prepared gels of certain inorganic materials, 
including clays, of which bentonite is an example. Dr 
Ernst A. Hauser, Associate Professor of Chemical 
I-ngineering, and a group of associates at the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, are responsible for 
the investigations leading to the discovery of Alsifilm, 
the manufacturing and marketing of which has been 
turned over to the Research Corporation, 137 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. Dr. Hauser recently told the 
story of the development before a meeting of the New 
York Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S 

When properly treated, Alsifilm has a number of un- 
usual properties which suggest its value for numerous 
purposes. It may be made resistant to water, acids, al- 
kalis and oils. It may be made transparent and crease- 
resistant and to take printing well. Its electrical prop 
erties are similar to those exhibited by sheet mica, 
which is probably the best insulator known 

\ttention is being concentrated at the present time 
on the more fundamental aspects of the discovery of 
\lsifilm, such, for example, as the study of various 
ways of forming and conditioning the film, the deter- 
mination of the most suitable raw materials, the deter- 
mination of the physical, electrical and chemical char- 
acteristics, and similar problems. It is expected that 
steps will be taken toward production of the material 
on a commercial scale within the next few months 
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CONNECTICUT YANKEE AND RUBBER PIONEER 
By P. W. Barker 


CHAPTER 14 


— 


FTER the sweeping legal victory at Trenton in 
the fall of 1852, Charles Goodyear considered 
the time ripe for exploitation of his vulcaniza- 
tion patent in Europe. He and his family sailed late 
in the year for Liverpool, England, on money which 
was presumably borrowed from brother-in-law De 
Forest 
Goodyear had anticipated obtaining $200,000 to 
$250,000 for the sale of his license in Europe, prefer- 
ably to one party, the Macintosh Company. Charles 
Macintosh had died in 1843 and Thomas Hancock was 
senior member of the firm. There is every reason to 
believe that Goodyear and Hancock discussed rubber 
vulcanization and each other’s claims in a temperate 
manner. Charles Goodyear, Jr., writing from London 
in 1852 to Cousin Austin G, Day, said of Hancock, 
“for I believe that had he controlled the matter him 
would have been settled without difficulty 
Diplomatic promises were made by the 


self alone 
long ago 
English tirm which were never fulfilled. 
Took Out Several British Patents 


In hope of securing some lawful protection in Eng 
land, Goodvear took out a large number of British 
patents for the application of his vulcanized rubber to 
various products. None of these, however, resulted in 
giving the patentee reimbursement for his trouble and 
expense. Plans for organizing a rubber manufactur- 
ing plant in London under Goodyear’s direction were 
made but they never materialized. 

Wife of his youth, helpmate in all the real sense of 
the word, mother of his nine children, the true wife 
on whom Daniel Webster had used his best oratory 
at the Trenton trial, Mrs. Goodyear died in London 
on March 30, 1853. It was at a time when the in 
ventor’s luck was all of the poor variety, and when 
he was sick and hobbling about on crutches. His 
family was with him and consisted of Ellen, aged 28; 
Cynthia, 26; Charles Jr., 20; Clara, 13; and William 
Henry, aged 7 years. If his mind ever touched the 
bottom of despair, it did now. 

Fourteen months after the death of Mrs. Goodyear, 


NOT? | « graphy f Goodyear started in our April 


‘ re 
mF Car wth uU rope 


Charles was remarried, on May 30, 1854, to Fanny 
Wardell, of London, Why this girl, younger than his 
two eldest daughters and the same age as Charles Jr., 
20 years, married Charles Goodyear will ever remain 
an unsolved mystery of the feminine heart. Goodyear 
was little more than a business failure, extremely ill 
and requiring the utmost medical attention, and he was 
54 vears of age. 

This man despite his small height and physical in 
firmities had charm and personality. How many in 
vestors had he convinced of his ability to do the im- 
possible for them with rubber? Fanny Wardell prob 





Engraving of a painting of Charles Goodyear 
on hard rubber panel done by Healy in 1855 
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Oil portrait Chark (,oodyear, Ir., by 
Healy on hard rubber panel in Paris in 1855 


ably knew that she was doomed to nurse her older 
husband when she married him. Recalling their first 
meeting, she said, “I shall never forget the impression 
made on my mind by the melancholy in the first tones 
of his voice that ever fell upon my ears, as, leaning 
upon his crutches, he was first presented to me.” 
Hope lay ahead and in the month of November, 
1854, Goodyear, his children, and the new Mrs. Good 
year, arrived in Paris \nother world fair was to be 


opened that month, Exposition Universelle, and he 


must show his wares to the French Best specimens 
from his Vulcanite Court were brought to Paris as 
well as some manufactured by French firms \ more 


elaborate display than that of London was arranged, 
cost said to be in the neighborhood of $50,000, although 
fully $30,000 worth of materials were shipped from 
the old London display It can be stated definitely, 
also! that Goodvear did not have $20,000 to spend at 
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this time, and whatever cost went into preparations for 
the Paris fair was met by notes. 

At this time he owed large sums to his brother-in- 
law, William C. De Forest, which he was unable to 


pay. There is every reason to believe that he even 
borrowed money to go to Europe, and that additional 
loans were required from time to time. Elapse of 


time is an exaggerating influence in the reckoning of 
costs. Hard rubber was the leading rubber product 
displayed, and Frenchmen were delighted with it 

Instead of one court as at London, Goodyear had 
two Vulcanite Courts at Paris. Exhibitors from the 
United States had obtained too large a space for their 
exhibits and Goodyear took twice his allotted space 
in order that there should be no blank walls in the 
United States section. 


As an American or as a Frenchman? 


A serious argument developed at this time. Should 
Goodyear exhibit as an American or a Frenchman ? 
French rubber manufacturers, under his patent and di 
rection, had made many of his specimens. So they 
decided to label his exhibit as the produce of France. 
Maunsell Bradford Field, from New York, President 
of the American Commissioners, finally appealed to 
Napoleon III, who ruled that Goodyear might ex 
hibit as an American inventor if he wished to do so. 
\nd he most emphatically did. It was Field who told 
the story of the Emperor complimenting the Goodyear 
exhibit attendant for his rubber cannon balls. No one 
corrected the Emperor in his mistaken idea of foot- 
balls 

Most spectacular of the entire rubber exhibit were 
the portraits on hard rubber panels by George Peter 
\lexander Healy, a famous American portrait painter 
who was then in Paris. Healy did two large por- 
traits in Paris in 1855 on hard rubber panels of 
Charles Goodyear, and it is from these portraits that 
we are able today to get an idea of the appearance of 
the great inventor 

First of these portraits is in the Goodyear display 
at the Arts and Industries Building, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., and it is definitely the 
first because this inscription is painted beneath the 
signature of the artist, in his own hand: “The first 
picture ever painted on India Rubber Panel.” A sec- 
ond and identical portrait is in possession of the 
United States Rubber Company in New York. 


Elaborately carved hard rubber front cover 
of what is believed to be the only completely 
rubber volume of Goodyear’s own biogra- 
phy, “Gum-Elastic.” The back cover of this 
volume also has a hard rubber panel, but 
of plain design. The book may be opened 
with ease only in about five places. Photo, 





courtesy of U.S. National Museum 
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Front and back views of the gold medal awarded 
to Goodyear at the World’s Fair in Paris in 1855. 


Healy also did a smaller portrait of Charles Good 
year, Jr., and one of Daniel Webster, both on hard 
rubber panels, and both dated 1855. These portraits 
decorated the Paris Vulcanite Courts, and they also 
are in the Smithsonian collection. Charles senior and 
junior were done from life, but that of Daniel Webster 
from sketches or memory as he was not living at the 
time. Healy had painted a number of portraits of 
Daniel Webster, most famous being ‘““Webster Replying 
to Hayne,” which is in Boston and on which he labored 
over seven years, 

Not so spectacular as the beautiful Healy portraits 
were the hard rubber objects: combs, pendants, canes, 
cases, fans, desk knives, and the now famous chate- 


laine (Goodyear presented the first hard rubber 
chatelaine to the Empress Eugenie, but the second was 
made as an exact duplicate for Mrs. Goodvear. Al 


most all of these objects may be seen today at the 
Smithsonian 

\nd in addition, there is the book—Goodyear’s own 
biography, Gum-Elastic, printed on his patent rubber 
parchment and bound in beautiful hard rubber covers, 
the front elaborately carved. It is believed now that 
this rubber volume is the only one executed on rubber, 
and therefore the most remarkable rubber book in ex 
istence. It was originally ebony color, but todav it is 
dark chocolate brown, having been subjected to fire 
and water in a New York fire early in 1901. These 
relics had been reposing since 1855 in a fireproof safe, 
but it was not watertight. As a result, they were sub- 
merged in water for days. Rarest of all things, the 
book was harmed most; so that today it may be opened 
with ease only in about five places. 


Who Prepared the One Rubber Copy? 


Who printed the paper copies and prepared the one 
rubber copy of this rare book, probably will always 
be a mystery. It is likely that David and Robert 
Haering, brothers, who were employed by Charles 
Goodyear for vears in New Haven as printers and 
lithographers, did the actual printing. Austin Good- 
year Day probably did the hard rubber covers of the 
volume, although the Brothers Haering also were fa 
miliar with hard rubber manufacture at time of pub 


lication. Ellsworth D. S. Goodyear had learned the 
printing trade earlv in life, and it is possible that he 


also had a hand in the printing of Gum-Elastic 
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Gold Medals were awarded at Paris and Goodyear 
received one. He also received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. He was in Clichy Debtors’ Prison, De- 
cember 5, 1855, when the communication from the Em- 
peror was received making him an Officer of the 
French Legion of Honor. 

Reason for imprisonment was usual—inability to 
pay debts. He had received large notes from three 
French manufacturers in payment for licenses. When 
a favorable decision had been reversed by the French 
courts, makers of the notes refused to meet them. 
Goodyear had endorsed the notes to pay for building 
a “Monster” machine similar to that of Chaffee and 
to manufacture goods for his exhibit. As endorser he 
was held responsible and being unable to pay was 
finally lodged in prison. 

At the time of his arrest, he was said to be suffer- 
ing from gout and required the aid of crutches to walk. 
Only one night was spent in jail, Mrs. Goodyear man- 
aging to have him released the next day. On being 
asked how he had spent the night, he is supposed to 
have replied, “I have been through nearly every form 
of trial that human flesh is heir to, and I find that 
there is nothing in life to fear but sin.” 

1855, year of so much honor at Paris, was also the 
vear of disaster for the inventor. He had been ar- 
rested on three occasions in Paris for debts, had lost 
a patent suit to Thomas Hancock in England, and had 
lost another suit in France. No wonder he was sick 
of it all and returned to England on December 21st. 
In London, in February, 1856, he had another, and 
the last, experience of being imprisoned for debt. 
Failure of United States licensees to pay fees due is 
given as the reason for his lack of funds, but the ad- 
verse patent decisions in England and France which 





Reproduction of the famed hard rubber chate- 
laine given by Goodyear to Emoress Eugenie. 








deprived him of anticipated revenue were also very 
good reasons 

Sickness was added to his financial worries He 
appeared to be at the verv door of death. and he took 
leave of his family as though it were indeed farewell 
Not until April 8th was he improved to the extent of 
being able to be moved from London to Bath. For 
nine weeks he was unable to move hand or foot. He 
remained two years in Bath rebuilding his health until 
May of 1858 when he sailed for the United States. 

lo the second Mrs. Goodyear is due the credit for 
nursing him back to life Later she said that the last 
winter in England was “one of deep trial, constant 
ickness, acute bodily and mental distress, and great 


pecuniary inconvenience and anxiety. The history of 


that period Call neve} he told ““ 


les and Fanny Wardell Good 


1 
} 
i 


lwo children of Chat 
vear were born in England Henry Wardell, on June 
26, 1856. and Arthur. on May 30, 1858 Both of 
these bovs died at the age of one, Henry Wardell in 


1857 at Bath and Arthur in 1859 at New Haven 


lo Be Continued) 


Rubber in Ship Construction 
examples of he use oft 


ke \ | hk \| nteresting I ; 
‘J rubber in modern ship construction were given 


by Herbert Christophersen in a paper on “New Uses 
for Rubber in Ship Construction,” delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, held on December 1-2 in New 
York City. He revealed that rubber is now being used 
as a protective covering [tor shafts exposed to the 
action of sea water, as a protective lining for salt 
water piping, as a protective lining or covering for 
steel surfaces subjected to the corrosive action of sea 
water, as vibration and noise dampeners, as oil 
resistant gasket material, and as a bearing material 


} 


in strut and stern-tube bearings 


Protection Against Corrosion 


f salt 
protection to the steel shafts 


\s applied to shafts exposed to the action « 
water, rubber offers 
against corrosion and erosion to a degree which has 
been impossible to obtain in the past, according to 
Mr. Christophersen. By the use of rubber protective 
casings in conjunction with the conventional bronze 


bearing liner, 


the bronze liner need e only suffi 
ciently long to give the proper bearing area and, 

| ‘ ‘ 1 P 
thereby, a more efficient shrink-fit to the steel shaft 
can be obtained than with a combination bronze 
bearing and protective linet 


] 


lined several 


Che speaker oul reasons why rubber 


was an ideal material for shaft covering, and then 
stated that rubber protective casings offer a consider 
ible saving in cost and weight over the bronze liners 
The saving in cost may be as high as 25%, and 
the reduction in weight from 5 to 20% of the com 
plete shaft, depending on the diameter and length 
of the rubber casing 


Poimting out that an ever-present source of expense 


and trouble in all types of ships is the salt-water 


piping, since salt water in itself is highly corrosive 


to steel and to practically all alloys used for fire 
nains, sanitary and bilge lines, ete., Mr. Christopher 
sen said that a remedy for these troubles is the use 
of rubber, which is absolutely resistant to any type 
of salt-water corrosion 

Furthermore, rubber, being a good electrical insu 
lator, breaks up or prevents the generation and flow 
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of electrical currents from any source, so that rubber 
lined pipe not only is resistant to all corrosive action 
but gives considerable protection to connecting equip- 
ment, which may not be rubber-lined, simply by pre- 
venting the occurrence of galvanic action. Rubber- 
lined pipes are practicable on all salt-water systems 
where the constant working temperature does not 
exceed 180°F. 


Rubber-on-Metal Advantageous 


Rubber-on-metal can be used to advantage in many 
places on board ship, such as for protective lining 
in the water chambers of condensers as well as on 
tube sheets; as a lining for condenser intakes or in 
the hotwell; and as a lining or protective covering 
between the metal tank and the tile in swimming 
pools. In the latter instance, it can also be used as a 
decorative finish, in which case the tile could be 
dispensed with. A recent application has been the 
vulcanization of rubber matting with a special tread 
directly to the steel decks of ships, where a non-skid 
surface was required. 

Referring to rubber vibration and noise dampeners, 
the speaker said there was a great need for these 
in connection with ventilating and blower systems, 
as well as on the smaller auxiliary units, such as 
pumps, motor generator sets, radio units, etc He 
also made mention of that fact that while rubber 
has been used as gasket material aboard ship for 
many years, its scope of usefulness was severely 
restricted until the development of the so-termed syn 
thetic rubbers. Ojil-resistant synthetic rubber gaskets 
are now being used on even the largest hatches on 
modern tankers, as well as for manholes of fuel tanks. 


Use of Bearings Reviewed 


In concluding his paper, Mr. Christophersen ri 
viewed the use of rubber bearings for ships, the use 
of which is steadily increasing due to the low co 
efficient of friction of wet rubber and its property 
of shedding grit. These properties combine to make 
rubber the ideal bearing material. When used in 
shallow waters where considerable sand is present, 
rubber bearings out-wear conventional bearings four 
to one. In any service, however, they outlast other 
types as long as they are kept wet. Rubber bearings 
also function as excellent noise and vibration damp 
eners 


Alcohol-Soluble Resins 


i RMOSETTING resin oxidation products of 


rubber, with alcohol solubilities vat ing trom U 


to 90%, may be obtained by milling crepe rubber with 


proper catalysts and dried wood flour, according to a 


recently-issued United States patent [he resins are 
said to be suitable for molding powders, varnishes or 
lacquers. The following example is given in_ the 


patent: If 100 parts of crepe rubber (catalyzed with 
242% cobalt linoleate) are milled with 100 parts of 
wood flour (100 mesh) for 30 minutes at 80 to 85° C., 
the following mixture of resins is obtained from the 


exothermic reaction: ““A” resin, nil: “B”’’ resin, 10% 


“C” resin, 90%. “A” is reported to be soluble in 
naphtha but insoluble in alcohol and acetone; “B”’ is 


soluble in either acetone or naphtha, but insoluble in 
alcohol; while “C”’ is described as being soluble in both 
acetone and alcohol. By employing smaller amounts 
of wood flour, while keeping all other conditions the 
same, the yields of “A” resins may be increased, ac- 
cording to the patent. 
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A Cork-Rubber Composition 


A Description of Its Development and a Review of 
Its Current Applications and Future Possibilities 


By David H. Forbes 


~NOR generations cork has been used in a most 
primitive manner for the insulation of buildings, 
cold storage and for numerous other purposes. 
Later developments suggested its application in the 
lining of refrigerators and in the manufacture of 
composition floors. With the advance of industry 
along both technical and mechanical lines, it is natural 
that present day engineers should turn to this valu- 
able material to solve some of their perplexing dith- 
culties 

While cork fulfills all the main requirements of in- 
sulation and resilience, poor mechanical strength and 
lack of phability are its main drawbacks when used 
for jointing, packings, gaskets, etc. On the other 
hand, rubber, which finds several similar applications, 
possesses great mechanical strength but breaks down 
under compression and soon takes a permanent set. 

By utilizing the little understood complex resins and 
structural nature of cork, however, with the addition 
of antioxidants and combinations of low-temperature 
at celerators, remarkable aging qualities have been de 
veloped in cork-rubber compositions. While not pos 
sessing the tensile strength of rubber, cork-rubber 
materials can replace it to advantage in numerous in 
stances, particularly where low gravity, life. absence 
of permanent set, and electrical and frictional quali 
ties are necessary. 

One of the pioneers in this intriguing field of activity 
is the firm of Kautex (Plastics) Limited, of [lstree, 
Herts, England. This company, which markets a 
range of products known as ‘“Kautex,” is the ex 
clusive user in Great Britain of the “Skipsey Process” 
of sesqui sulfur cold vulcanization, concerning which 
much has appeared in the technical literature in recent 
years. By this process the cork granules are not in 
jured by heat during manutacture. 


Heavier Than Agglomerated Cork 


In comparison with agglomerated cork, using glue 
or resin binders, Kautex is of course heavier due to 
the rubber content, but to counteract this weight factor 
it possesses distinct advantages in mechanical strength, 
and is very adaptable as the composition can be varied 
to suit specific requirements. All gradings of cork are 
used in the various Kautex materials, fine screenings 
for smooth, hard surfaces, and coarser, larger granule 
sizes for such uses as road jointings. The material is 
in no way limited in its scope and versatility, which 
statement is proved by the fact that it is constantly 
replacing other materials. 

The original use of Kautex was as a packing and 
jointing material in place of rubber and rubber com- 


positions. Since, however, British motor car manu 
facturers have adapted it for body-mounting and anti 
squeak packings, while the aeronautical industry has 
put it'to use in many ways. Aircraft engineers were 
quick to see the advantages of Kautex as a glazing 
strip for windshields and windows. Because this cork- 
rubber material does not take a permanent set and 
the high cork content is constantly expanding, thus 
preventing water penetration and rattle, it is superior 
to rubber or felt as a stripping material in this con- 
nection, 


New Type Resistant to Greases 

The development of the synthetic rubber-like ma 
terials led to the development in turn of an entirely 
new product of prime importance to the motor and 
airplane industries. This new product (or material) 
is manufactured by Kautex (Plastics) Limited under 
the name of “Neo-K-Tex.” It possesses great re 
sistance to oils and solvents, and is rapidly tinding 
a ready use for all kinds of gaskets, grommets and 
oil seals, not only in the two fields mentioned, but in 
all kinds of industries. 





Neo-K-Tex packings and gaskets which have great resistance 
to oils and greases. Photos by courtesy of “Neoprene News.” 
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at Vernon, British Columbia. 





Section of the concrete dam at Brewery Creek, Hull, Quebec, completed in 
1938 by the Department of Public Works of Ottawa, using the 


Kautex joints. 








in building the Jones Creek 
last year by public officials. 
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Neo-K-Tex was approved for use on air- 
craft in England after exhaustive tests were 
conducted by the Air Ministry. Other 
indicated that it has a frictional value of .7 
when used as a motorcycle clutch lining as 
compared with the .5 exhibited by the usual 
types of linings. It is also being used as a 
motorcycle cylinder-head gasket, replacing the 
and has 


tests 


usual copper and asbestos materials, 
successfully met all engineering requirements. 


Used for Covering Feed Rolls 


One of the large potential uses of Neo-K- 
Tex is that of covering feed rolls in spinning 
mills, replacing leather and composition cork 
covered rollers. After long and careful ex- 
periments a grade of material has been pro- 
duced with the correct co-efficient of friction 
and static absorption necessary for higher effi 
ciency. 

An interesting application of cork and rub- 
ber is its use as expansion jointing for con 
crete roads, bridges, dams and other construc- 
tion work. For this purpose, Kautex is cut to 
length and width and supplied in thicknesses 
from 4 to 1 inch. This jointing has a natural 
“concertina” action, which enables it to follow 
any movement of the road without extrusion. 
This latter point is of vital importance, since 
most bitumen, tar, latex or latex cement joints 
are squeezed out of position by the expansion 
or contraction of the concrete, leaving a gap 
that has to be replaced or refilled to avoid 
water penetration which may possibly turn to 
ice in winter. 

Kautex has a number of advantages to offer 
when used as a jointing on concrete projects. 


It is non-extruding and non-spreading, thus 
eliminating the usual joint ridges. It with- 


stands any temperature changes’ without 
shrinking or extruding, always holding tight 
to the concrete, thereby preventing the in- 
filtration of foreign material including water. 
Since it is self-expanding in the presence of 
water or heavy moisture it is unaffected by 
water. 

maintains 
essential 


resiliency 


Furthermore, Kautex constantly 
its elasticity, thus combining the 
characteristics of a good road joint 
and durability. It is permanent and does not 
deteriorate with age. efficiency is 
maintained under service conditions without 
trimming or replacing, joints made of this 
cork-rubber material require little or no main- 
tenance. The material is and clean to 
handle and to lay, coming as it does in strips 
of the required length and thickness and depth. 
The roughness of its surface forms an ex- 
cellent mechanical “key” to bond with the 
concrete. Finally, it has the natural color of 
cork and therefore does not mar or disfigure 
the appearance of the road. This color angle 
is also important in other structural work on 
which the material is used. 


Because 


Cassy 


In Use Throughout the World 


Kautex joints have been laid on concrete 
projects in many countries. In Canada, for 
example, they have been used on the 2,500,000- 
gallon reservoir at Vernon. British Columbia; 
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reservoirs at Scarborough and Kitchener in 
Ontario; the Brewery Creek Dam at Hull, 
Quebec ; the seawall at Ste. Anne de Sorel, 
Quebec; and the Beaver Dam Bridge, New 
Brunswick, as well as the Coac, St. Margaret’s, 
Jones Creek, Sussex and York Mills bridges 
in the same province. They have also been 
used on the concrete road in Ste. Angele de 
Laval in Quebec where they are still in per- 
fect condition despite the severe temperatures 
experienced in that region. 

Cork-rubber compositions have a variety of 
applications outside of the fields already men- 
tioned. As a flooring material, for instance, 
it is resilient, silent, yet very comfortable to 
the feet. It retains its shape indefinitely and 
does not “creep” in the same way as rubber. 
When sanded, the coloring has a very pleasing 
effect, and its use in public buildings is in- 
creasing rapidly due to its abrasion resistance. 

The boot and shoe industry has adopted an- 
other composition of cork and rubber for its 
specific needs. Here the advantages of light- 
ness, non-skid and resilience come to the fore, 
and it is used for slippers and beach sandals. 
The particular grade of Kautex used by the 
boot and shoe industry is produced so that it 
can be sewn or cemented as desired. 


Replacing Rubber In Handles 


The sporting goods industry of England is 
using Kautex in place of rubber in the han 
dles of cricket bats and hockey sticks, having 
determined that it better takes up and absorbs 
the shock of contact. It has occurred to the 
writer that baseball bats would also benefit 
by the use of this cork-rubber material. An- 
other type of composition is made for use 
as an underlay on golf club handles, and still 
another for use on tennis and badminton 
rackets. In all these instances, the cork-rubber 
material gives a comfortable non-slip grip. 

\ recent development in the cork-rubber 
field has been the coating or impregnation of 
gasket material with a solution of an alkylene 
polysulphide. This makes for a solvent and 
mustard gas-proof material. Paper or fabric 
coated with this solution has a permeability 
of about 5 while remaining plastic and re- 
markably resistant to sunlight, ozone, oxida- 
t10n, oils and solvents. The solution, or dough, 
is easily handled and can be thinned for dip- 
ping. The cure is simple and requires little 
equipment other than that used for rubber 
proofing or dipping work. 


> 


Development Work Continuing 


[hese are but a few of the many applica- 
tions to which cork and rubber compositions 
have been put. They are, however, indicative 
of the fact that the use of cork as a com- 
pounding material has given development en- 
gineers an opportunity to put many theories 
into practical use. 

It should also be stated, in conclusion, that 
mixtures of cork and rubber are generally 
prepared to meet definite uses. Ground 
leather, asbestos fibre, wood flour, and graphite 
are some of the materials incorporated into 
mixes to form compounds to meet such special 
requirements. The cork and rubber mixes 
take readily to these additional ingredients. 
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Section of the concrete road at Wingham, Ontario, which made liberal use 


Pes 





of Kautex road joints, completed in 1937 by the Towland Construction Co. 





Installing cork -rubber expansion joints in the concrete road at Wingham, 
Ontario, indicating the simplicity with which these joints may be laid. 
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The rough position of Kautex joints during process of installation mav be 
seen on the left while the arrow at the right points to the completed job. 
































































New Equipment 





Repairing Broken Roll Necks 


\I] THOD Ol repairing broken roll necks by 
[ means of a special foundry burning technique 


has been developed by the Fulton Foundry & Machine 
Co., Cleveland, Ohi From two to five tons of Mee 
hanite Metal, a product borne of research by the Mee 
hanite Research Institute of Pittsburgh, Penna., are 





The repaired back refiner roll reproduced above is indicative 
of the successful application of the Meehanite process 


1 


used for each roll in order to make a good fusion to the 
roll body The fusion is carried out at a temperature 
slightly higher than the melting temperature of the 
parent metal in the rolls. The union is said to be so 
complete that after grinding no dividing line is visible. 
The accompanying photograph shows a repaired back 


refiner roll used in a rubber reclaiming plant. It has a 
24-inch diameter and a 36-inch face and 1s used in con 
junction with a somewhat smaller front roll In op 
eration, these rolls create pressures of trom 90,000 to 
110,000 pounds on each neck or journal Bearing 
temperatures often reach 300° F. due to friction re 
sulting tron differential in speed of the rolls, usually 
three to one In the foreground of the photograph 1s 
seen the broken roll neck which was successfully re 
This process 1s said to 


places by the fusion process 


| 
have been successfully applied to 60-inch and 8&4 inch 
mill rolls, various refiner rolls, warming mill rolls, and 


many other ypes 


All-Steel Calender Stock Shell 


NI \\ all steel. all welded calender stock shell, 
ye which is said to show a marked tmprovement 
over other models, has been placed on the market by 
the W. F. Gammeter Company, Cadiz, Ohio. The en 
tire construction is of steel, welded throughout, with 
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forged steel hubs, hardened to insure long life. The 














vent openings im the heads are sufficiently large to 
The unique construction 
makes for a strong sturdy, trouble proot calender 


receive conveyor hooks 
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stock shel 
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Abrasive Wear Testing Outfit 
COMPACT outfit for accurately evaluating re- 
A 


sistance to rubbing abrasion has been introduced 
under the name of the Taber Calibrated Abraser Wear 
Testing Outfit by the Taber Instrument Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Its range of application includes 
practically all painted and lacquered surface finishes, 
rubber, synthetic resins, vitreous enamels, gold, silver, 
nickel and chromium electroplate. The abraser con- 
forms to the best standard accelerated testing practice, 
as the calibrated wheels alternately cross-rub back and 
forth over a circular path approximately 2 square inch- 
es in area, producing a wear action similar to that oc 
curring under actual service conditions. The wear is 
continuous and at a practically constant rate due to 
design and coordination of the factors involved in the 
test. <A powerful dual blower provides cool streams 
of air for both motor and rotating holder, effectively 
preventing heating of the test specimen. The end p int 
of the test for coatings is when penetration of the film 
is frst observed, or in the case of solid materials, the 
test is continued to a depth of .0010 to .0050-inch. <Ac- 
curate measurement of the wear depth to the nearest 
ten-thousandth of an inch is taken with suitable mi- 
crometers, and the wear per mil calculated 


Torque Motor Operated Brake 


NEW torque motor operated brake for alternating 
d current service on elevators, cranes, hoists and 
similar installations, has been announced by Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It is designed 
for applications where positive, quick, “cushioned” 
braking is required for stopping or holding a load. A 
torque motor, operating through a simple anti-friction 
ball jack, releases the brake. When the brake is full) 





released, the torque motor is stalled across the line 
When the circuit is opened, the heavy, helical torque 
spring sets the brake. A slight flywheel action of the 
rotor provides smooth, cushioned braking. The new 
brake is available in five sizes, providing maximum 
torque ratings of 160, 400, 800, 1,600 and 3,200 pounds 
per foot on intermittent duty. Some of the operating 
advantages claimed for the new brake follow: Smooth, 
quiet, efficient operation on alternating current; large 
lining area resulting in low unit area pressure and 
longer lining life; individual shoe adjustment to com 
pensate for wear; adjustable torque; and arranged fo" 
easy accessibility and maintenance. 
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Wellman Sole Cutting Machine 
kK SPECIALLY designed to meet the demand for a 


4 machine capable of cutting heavier stock with the 
same facility displayed by those cutting lighter stock, 
the Wellman Company, Medford, Mass., has intro- 
duced a Heavy Duty Sole Cutting Machine. Like the 





company’s other models, the new machine is made to 
cut rubber soles and taps with a beveled or straight 
edge. The bevel may be from 27° to 90° as desired. 
The new cutter is capable of producing an output of 
from 7,000 to 10,000 soles per day, which compares 
with a possible capacity of 1,200 soles per day by the 
hand cutting method. Soles which are mechanically 
cut are naturally more uniform, particularly with re- 
spect to the beveled edge, than are those made by 
other methods. The Wellman Company has been pro- 
ducing sole cutting machines for over fifty years. Its 
machines are used extensively not only in the United 
States but also in many foreign countries. The new 
Heavy Duty model is already on the market and is re- 
ported to be giving general satisfaction. 


‘‘Select-O-Speed” Transmissions 
de RING hand wheel control, a new series of 


‘Select-O-Speed” Transmissions has been an- 
nounced by the Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 2027 
Park Ave., Sycamore, Illinois. These new models sup- 
plement the standard line from fractional to 7% h.p. 
capacity that are equipped with lever type control. The 





hand wheel is recommended where finer speed adjust- 
ments and smaller increments of speed are necessary. 
by turning the wheel only a partial turn it is easy to 
change the speed only a few revolutions per minute, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. The new type of control 
is said to be especially desirable for installations requir- 
ing remote control. A few simple adjustments permit 
the point of control to be taken to a more convenient 





99 


location. Hand wheel control is available on the com- 
pany’s variable speed transmissions in sizes from 1% 
to 7 h.p. capacity. 
Clark Carloader 

/ — Clark Carloader is the name of a materials 

handling machine of radically new design devel- 
oped by the Clark Tructractor Division of the Clark 
Equipment Co., Detroit, Michigan. Especially adapted 
to moving bagged materials, the new truck is 38 inches 


wide and pivots on one wheel, enabling it to operate in 
cramped quarters. The driver is mounted on top of 





the machine, with all controls conveniently located. He 
has clear vision of his pick-up and is amply protected 
by the hoist uprights. The forks pick up any load 
with as much as two inch underclearance. There are 
eleven models of the Carloader available, with capac- 
ities up to 3,500 pounds and tiering limits up to 108 
inches. All models carry their burdens at speeds from 
1 to 7 m.p.h., 


Weaver Wheel Counterbalancer 


NEW type of dynamic counterbalancer device, 

which enables automobile wheels with the tires 
mounted to be balanced both statically and dynamically, 
has been perfected by the Weaver Manufacturing 
Company, of Springfield, Illinois. A % horsepower 
motor drives a horizontal shaft equipped with a 
counterbalancer weight which may be moved length 
wise of the shaft or rotated around it by means of two 
separate hand levers. The spindle which accommo- 
dates the wheel is mounted on a central pivot that per 
mits the shaft to oscillate in the event any unbalance 
is present. After the wheel is in place, the shaft is 
disconnected from the motor assembly by means of a 
clutch. With the shaft free to rotate, the heavy side 
of the wheel swings to the bottom. After compen- 
sating for this static unbalance by applying weights to 
the wheel in the usual manner, the clutch is slipped in 
and the motor started. If the wheel is dynamically out 
of balance, an indicator hand vibrates. The two hand 
levers referred to which actuate the counterbalancer 
weight are moved forward and backward until the 
pointer stops oscillating. The position of the handles 
indicates the approximate weight to apply to secure 
perfect balance. 


An Index to Vol. 44 of THE RUBBER AGE 
appeared in the April, 1939, issue. Additional 
copies available on request. 








































Book Reviews 





Colloidal Phenomena. | t A. Hauser Published 


McGra H b ( lt 330 West 42nd St., New 

York t ( ) j 3K) 

Aptly ib-tit Int luction to the Science ot 
Colloid t ’ es the author's purpose by 
acquainti the reac the modern viewpoints in 
colloidal ence il ‘ where and why they must 
differ t ( essfully applied in physicochem- 
istry It Ast whi ive been used as text 
for the rewulat nm | chemistry and physics 
taught b Dr. Hause it the Massachusetts Institute ot 
echt Pa isis 1s laid on the importance 
of the torm at ape f matter in the field of colloids and 
the peculiariti ft the lal state which will clearly 
adj ting tne i stems it other degrees or! 
dispe ! Natura liscussion of colloidal phenomena 
would be complete wit it reference to the colloidal state 
of rubber and the ut r briefly discusses work accom 
pli hed to date n X iv patterns The book has 17 chap 
ters. is complete wit ubject and autl indexes, and con 
tains a bibliogray t textl ks on colloid chemistry 

oe 
Wheels of Fortune. . Arthur Du ¢ Published 
by Chapman & Ha Lt 11 Henrietta St., London, 

W.C. 2, Englat 1 316 pp. 10s 6d (approxi 

mately $2.65) 

When William Harv Du ( , Sponsor of one of the 
world’s first pneumatic tir mpanies, died he expressed a 
wish that the tor f the invention and growth of the 
pneumat tire industt ! be written This book, 
written by hi n, Sir Arthur Du Cros, based on papers 
which came int is ] ( and personal observations, 
is an answer to that It not only traces the history 
and development I tiie pneumati tire, but gives thie 
biographi t tl ited with them The parts 
played by Thor ! hu | Dunlop, Welsh, Bartlett, 
Golding, and numet thers, are clearly defined Che 
legal difficulti el ntered by the respective inventors 
are al detailed. The volume | 22 chapters, a complete 
index, and contat number f historical illustrations 

o 
Chemical Industries. 13th Edition). Printed in Great 


Brita \\ uilabl tT I ( hemical Publis] Ing Lo ot N 
Wes ant 148 Lafavette St... New York City x x ll in 
380 pp. $4.00 


The latest edit ! t thi b } which 1s actually a refer 
ence work of essential chemical facts and data, as well asa 
directory of the chet il process industry of Great Britain, 
has two matin addit I t the subject matter t several 
tables of chemical ymbols and abbreviations have been 
included and a description of new products has been added 
to the dictionatr f raw materials for the paint and allied 
industries introduced last year It is divided into ten sex 


tions, easily reached by 1 ans Of tabs, as ft llows: Mate 


rial if Construction Power Plant; Chemical Plant; Size 
Reduction; Separating Handling: Instruments: Heavy 
Chemicals: Fine Che | and Tables 
° 

Dictionary of Scientific Terms. (American Editior Com 

piled by ( M. Beadnel Chemical Publishing Co. of N 

Y.. Ine 148 Lafavette St... New York City $34 x 7 in. 

235 pp $3.00 

Alt! iw terme i nary this S ictual \ i b k 
of reterence ba t ns taken f n ecently pub 
lished scientific | | ind trom articles in scientific period 
icals The aut! r ha elected tl se terms which are most 
likely to call | nquit n the part of students and others 
and in the cas t mat words has provided a fuller ex 
planati ! t il the mewhat ters¢ me given in most clic 
thonaries \ unique teature f the book lies in the numer 
ous cross-reterence synonyms and antonyms which enable 


users to quickly discover words of similar, related and 
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British Plastics Year Book—1939. Published by Plastics 
Press, Ltd., 19/23 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 4, England 
61% x 9% in. 584 pp. 15s (approximately $3.75 
[his latest edition of the handbook and guide to the plastics 

industry in the United Kingdom is divided into nine sections, 

as follows: Editorial, Names and Addresses, Proprietary 

Names, Materials, Plant and Equipment, Manufactured Prod- 

ucts, Associations, Who's Who in the Plastics Industry, and 

Statistical Data \ résumé of the materials available in the 

plastics industry, the first in four years, is given in this edi- 

tion. One improvement found is a list of patents taken out in 
the industry in recent years, presented in tabular form. The 
book is tabbed for easy reterence 


International Business Directory. Published by the Insti 
tute for Research in Biography, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 7 x 8% in. 320 pp 
This book, a first edition, contains a geographical arrange 

ment, by city, state and country, of the 14,830 industrial and 

financial leaders whose biographies are included in the 1938 

edition of “Who's Who in Commerce and Industry, The In 

ternational Business ‘Who's Who’.” It is designed to enable 
the user to quickly ascertain the names, principal positions and 
addresses of the foremost business executives in various coun 

more detailed biographies are included in the 

International “Who’s Who.” A number of executives of rub- 

ver companies are included in the edition 


, 
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Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





A Few Corrections of the Statistical Theories of the High 
Elasticity of Rubber. By R. Houwink. Published by the 
Rubber Foundation of Holland, 182 Heerengracht, Am 
sterdam, Holland. 6% x 9% in. 12 pp. (A limited number of 


{ 
copies are available from THE RUBBER AGE.) 


Taking issue with the theories that rubber-like high elasticity 


is always associated with the presence of chain molecules and 


that when rubber is elongated no attractive forces are broken 


wn and no valence angles are deformed until an elongation 


about 350% is reached, Dr. Houwink sets out to prove in 
this booklet that high elasticity not only occurs in compounds 
with chain-like molecules but also in matter consisting ot 


three-dimensional molecules. If his conclusions are correct, 


they are of great importance to obtaining a better insight into 
the molecular changes during the elongation of highly poly- 
merized substances. The booklet is an excerpt from a paper 


read by the author before the Deutsche Kautschuk Gesell- 
schait, held in Hamburg last year, and is translated from a re 
cent issue of the Zettschrift fur phystkalische Chemie 
° 
Isolac. (Report No. 39-2). By Alfred J. Northam. Rub 
ber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 61% x 9% in. 12 pp. 


The properties, general characteristics, compounding 
characteristics, and applications of Isolac, a thermoplastic 
derivative of crude rubber having balata-like properties, 
are given in this report. The new material can be added 
to rubber compositions requiring unusual toughness and 
stiffness at normal temperatures, according to the report, 
which includes several formulas indicating its effect on the 


stiffness and hardness of unloaded and heavily loaded 


stocks 


+. 
Farm Guide Book. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
| 2 pp 


Made up in handy pocket size, this guide is completely 


I 


Ohio. 3% x 6% in. 7 


indexed and lists over 100 subjects of interest to farmers 
planting 
fruit trees, method of calculating number of tons of hay in a 


Included are weight and measure tables, rules for 


mow, and number of pounds per bushel of different farm 
products. There is also a 12-month account section for farm 
income and expense records. Firestone products for the farm 
are described and illustrated throughout the guid 
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Field Transport of Cane on Steel and Rubber. By L. A 
Tromp. British Rubber Publicity Association, 19 Fen- 
church St., London, E. C. 3, England. 5% x 8% in. 32 pp. 
While the text of this booklet, reprinted from a recent issue 

of the Jnternational Sugar Journal, is mostly confined to the 

transportation of sugar cane, the rubber applications described 
cover a wide field and should prove of interest to growers 
of sugar beet, potatoes and market garden crops, as well as 
to the rubber plantation industry itself. The booklet, which 
gives data on rubber-tired animal-drawn and tractor carriers 
in the sugar cane industry, is the ninth of a series of bulle- 
tins on the use of rubber in agriculture sponsored by the 

British Rubber Publicity Association. Copies of this booklet 

may be secured from the Crude Rubber Development Bureau, 

820 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C 

. 

Commodity Exchange—Its Functions and Activities. Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad St., New York City 
6x 9 in. 48 pp 
By far the greatest volume of trading in commodities 1s 

executed on futures markets, yet a surprisingly large number 

of interested parties are not fully aware of the difference be- 
tween cash and futures dealings. This booklet describes and 
clarifies the workings of a futures market and its purposes, as 
exemplified by the markets on Commodity Exchange, Inc 
The booklet is divided into two sections, the first devoted 
f the functions and activities of the Ex- 


to an explanation <¢ 
change’s futures markets and the second to the various com- 
modities traded on the Exchange. 

oo. 


Rex-Weld and Rex-Tube Flexible Metal Hose. (Catalog 
G-14). Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, Ill. 8 
x ll in. 40 pp. 

Illustrations and engineering data on Rex-Weld corrugated 
metal hose, Kex-Tube asbestos packed hose and other types, 
and couplings recommended for each type, are contained in 
this new catalog. The catalog features a “New Products” 
section in color, bound into the center of the book. This 
section includes descriptions of the company’s new diesel 
exhaust hose, new type hose for oil connections which utilizes 
a multiple cellulose sheet seal over flexible metal core, and 
stainless steel bellows. 

e 


Viscositeit en Oproomcapaciteit van Latex. (Viscosity and 
Creaming Capacity of Latex.) By J. W. van Dalfsen 
Ruygrok & Co., Batavia, Java, N.E.I. 7% x 10% in 
28 pp 
Although published in Dutch, this booklet, a reprint of the 

article which appeared in the February, 1939, issue of the 

Archief voor de Rubbercultuur, contains a complete summary 

in English. In addition, all captions under charts, graphs, 

tables and illustrations are printed in both Dutch and English. 

In the author’s opinion, the average creaming capacity of latex 

is higher when the viscosity is lower irrespective of the meth- 

od of pre-treatment. 
* 


Shell Carbon. R. W. Greeff & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th St., 
New York City. 6x 8in. 4 pp 
The average analysis of Shell Carbon, a finely divided 
carbon black consisting of spherical and oval shaped 
particles of a black gray color, is given in this bulletin, 


together with some of its outstanding characteristics. <A 
number of claimed advantages exhibited by rubber products 
containing this relatively new material is also given. Use 


of Shell Carbon in the manufacture of mechanical rubber 
goods, tires, tubes, boots and shoes, wire and cable, and 
other products, is suggested 
. 
Lest We Regret. Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 
6x 9 in 36 pp 


\ comprehensive analysis, based on official reports from 
the 48 states, of the facts about automobile accidents in which 
32,000 persons were killed and more than a million injured 
last year is given in this booklet. In addition to the statistical 
analysis, the booklet introduces a new and unique concept of 
driving danger in terms of “Danger Units.” <A discussion of 
the high cost of fast driving is also included 
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Static and Dynamic Properties of Rubber Under Com- 


pression. By C. W Kosten. Rubber Foundation, 
Heerengracht 182, Amsterdam, Holland. 6 x 9% in. 28 
pp. (A limited number of copies are available from 


THE Rusper AGE). 


This booklet is a reprint of the paper delivered by the 
author at the Rubber Technology Conference held in London 
last May, and appears in the printed “Proceedings.” It 
assesses the constants governing the efficacy of vibration in- 
sulating materials and discusses the elastic behavior of rubber 
under compression, the latter in general terms. The author 
vives the results of measurements, statically and dynamically, 
of Young’s modulus and of internal friction, and examines 
the relations between these magnitudes. A number of infer- 
ences are drawn from his examination 

’ 
General Catalog. George Scherr Co., 128 Lafayette St., 

New York City. 6% x 9% in. 32 pp. 

The complete line of machine tools, instruments and ma- 
chinery handled by the company are illustrated and described 
in this catalog. Included are several items being shown in 
this country for the first time, such as a bore inspection 
telescope for inspecting interior surfaces of tubes, pipes, forg- 
ing, etc., and a sine bar level protractor which measures to 
1 minute of are. Manufacturers of hard rubber products 
especially will be interested in the catalog. 

+ 
Precision Measuring Tools. (Catalog No. 30.) Van Keuren 

Co., 12 Copeland St., Boston, Mass. 6 x 9 in. 28 pp 

Data on a new light wave measuring device, an improved 
light wave micrometer, high speed steel measuring wires, 
and other recent developments of the company, is included in 
this catalog. In addition, it contains reference tables for 
using gear wires, a table of coefficients of expansion, and a 
reprint of the complete specifications on measuring wires as 
set forth in the report of the National Screw Thread Com- 
mission 

e 


1939 Year Book of the Tire and Rim Association. lub 
lished by the Association, 1401 N.B.C. Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 115 pp. $2.00. 

The latest standards and recommendations agreed upon 
after extended tests and calculations by the technical experts 
of various tire, rim and wheel manufacturers for rim con- 
tours which best provide proper tire mountings are given in 
the 1939 edition of the tire and rim year book. As usual, 
data given covers passenger cars, trucks and buses, airplanes, 
motorcycles and industrial vehicles. 

e 

DeVilbiss Hose. (Catalog HD). DeVilbiss ( o.. Toledo, 
Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 

This illustrated catalog, which contains full information on 
the company’s complete line of hose for all requirements, 
traces the product from the baled crude rubber through the 
hose factory and testing laboratory to its various finished 
forms. Specifications are listed with each type of hose illus- 
trated, as well as data designed to aid the user in selecting 
the right type of hose for the performance desired. 

s 


Crane Research Laboratories. Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 8x11 in. 48 pp. 

An explanation of the research activity which lies be- 
hind the manufacture of Crane valves, fittings, plumbing 
and heating equipment, and pumps, is given in this book- 
let. Replete with illustrations indicating apparatus and 
methods employed, this booklet should prove of interest 
to purchasers of the equipment mentioned. 

* 

Stearns High Duty Magnetic Clutches. (Bulletin 225). 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
8'%xl1l1 in. 16 pp. 

The various types of high duty magnetic clutches and 
combination clutch-brakes made by the company are illus- 
trated and described in this latest bulletin. Such data as 
cesign features, friction member, adjustment and applica- 
tions is included. Specifications are also given. 
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ditorial Comment 


NI IW that Great Britain 
4 has agreed to open 
with the 
United States for bartering 


Two Barter 
Problems 


negotiations 


\merican cotton and wheat 
for rubber and tin ound program should be formu 


lated within a reasonably short time Because both 


he existing rubber and tin regulation schemes provide 
ill the necessary mechanism for preventing fluctuations 
in prices, there should be no hesitancy in carrying the 
program out promptly British rubber producers have 
expressed some trepidation with regard to the possible 


dumping of the proposes iccumulation of crude rub 
ber in this country on the market at some future date, 


but their fears are being rapidly assuaged 


There seems to be two major questions to 1ron oul 


ictual bart 


he tore ering may proceed: (1) How can 
in a limited amount of cot 


W here will Gir il 


reserves and how can the, « 


(reat Britain take more 
ton (2) Britain store the wheat 
kept from deteriorating 
hese two problems, insofar as rubber and tin are con 
il re idly CCT) 


cerned, have solved in this country. Cer 


tainly Great Britain can solve them with equal eas 


\lthough notoriously slow-moving, we suspect that 
diplomatic channels will hasten Great Britain’s dec 
ons 
® 
ao question of aval 
M S k ible stocks of crude 
ore otoc rubber in the United States 
Wanted ontinues to occupy the at 
tention of American rubbet 
inutacturers Several of them are quite concerned 
ith the present situation, insisting that permissibk 
hipmet ts under restrictior quotas are not sumeient to 


provide for any unforeseen emergency 


\ccording to 
a survey recently completed by the Leather and Rubber 
Division Washington, LD. C., total domestic stocks 
declined from 262,200 tons at the end of 1937 to 231, 


S00 tons at the end The declining trend still 
continues at this writin 


Chat the State Department at Washington is giving 


he fears of domestic rubber manufacturers 1s 


heed to t 
indicated by the fact that ii has sent several notes in 
recent months to the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee asking for increased quotas These notes 
have not had any apparent effect to date 


1 
; 


he State Department are known to be 


I-xperts of 
considering 
advancing a suggestion to the Regulation Committee 
which would provide for shipments of rubber to this 
country outside of the quota, such shipments to be 
accumulated and held in this country under bond and 
to be distributed only in an emergency This sug 
gestion would in no way affect the current barter pro 
posal made to Great Britain and the Netherlands to 
exchange cotton and wheat for rubber and tin. The 


idea has possibilities 


—— Prize Essay Con 
test recently approved 
by the New York Rubber 
Group, details of which are 


N. Y. Group’s 
Essay Contest 


given elsewhere in this is 
sue, should attract a number of papers. Far more im 
portant than the monetary awards, is the opportunity 
offered chemists under 35 years of age to prepare an 
original paper and have it presented before a reputable 
' fact that all 


chemists may not have full opportunity to report orig 


body of technologists. Recognizing the 


inal work or development results, the Contest 


mittee has wisely decided to give equal consideration 


to interpretive reviews of rubber literature pertaining 


to a particular phase of rubber technology 


The subject matter permitted under the rules of the 


ontest covers so varied a field that practically any 


ubber worker or technical salesman can hit upon a 


suitable topic \s lon@ as the paper is technical in 


nature, the subject may be on the properties of rubber, 


compounding materials or practices, 


processing 
methods, machinery or equipment, or some phase of 
Many hemist 


rubber technology. young chemists harbor 
Here is an opportunity to put 


heories of their own. 
them on paper 
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TRADE COMMISSION 
CITES VU. S. RUBBER 


Rubber Company and the 
U. S. Tire Dealers’ Corp., a subsidiary, 
were ordered by the Federal Trade Com 
mission on “.pril 28 to discontinue price 
discriminations and payment of special 
s in marketing its tires in 
Robinson-Patman Act. 
had indicated a willingness 


he cease-and-desist order a 


“ommi1ssio1 


violation of the 


he con pan 


+ 


» accept 
week prior to its issuance 

prohibits the sale of private 
Montgomery-Ward, Atlas 
Supply, Western Auto Supply, Western 
Auto Supp! Agency of Los 
and the Arkansas Fuel Oil Company at 
lifferent and lower 


The order 


} } 
rand tires to 


Angeles, 


net Tea zed p Ices 

than the net realized prices at which the 
company’s own brand tires of like sizes, 
grade and quality are sold to independent 
lealers. An exception is made to the 


xtent that differentials are not pro 


hibited which make only due allowance 


for differences in cost of manufacture, 


sale or delivery, if any, resulting from 
liffering methods or quantities in which 
such tires are sold or delivered 
Further Practices Prohibited 
Price discriminations are prohibited 
tween different dealers by granting 


cumulative 
total volume of purchases of the com 


liscounts dependent upon the 


pany’s tires during a specific period and 
by granting to dealers, oil companies and 
] 


thers purchasing tires in large quan 
tities certain discounts, commissions and 


rebates not allowed to smaller compet- 


ng dealers Sales Oo tires through r¢ 
tail stores owned or operat i by [ = 
Rubber at prices different and lower 
than charged to others is also prohibited, 
but in this connection U. S. points out 
that it has already disposed of all of its 
ompan wned stores. 

Finally, the company is_ prohibited 


contracting to pay to 


from paying or 
companies, such as Socony-Vacuum, 
’an-American and Tide-Water Oil, a 
commission on tires purchased for re 
sale to operators of oil and gas sta- 
tions or to jobbers se!ling their products, 
unless such payment or commission 1s 
made available on proportionally equal 


terms to all other customers of the com- 
pany competing with these oil firms in 
the distribution of U. S. Rubber’s tires 
According to the Commission’s charges, 
he oil companies received as much as a 
49% “overriding” commission on such 
while agreements for the payment 








Inventory Figures 


Total inventory of the domestic 
rubber manufacturing industry at 
the end of 1937 amounted to $221, 
159,008, of which $123,725,802 rep- 
resented finished products and $97,- 
433,206 represented materials, sup- 
plies, etc figures compare 
with total inventory of $195,358,827 


These 
at the beginning of 1937, of which 
$102,445,068 
products and $92,913,759 accounted 
Total 
value of products for the rubber 
industry at the end of 1937 amount- 
ed to $883,032,546 


represented finished 


tor materials, supplies, etc. 
These figures 


were recently released by the Bu- 
reau of the Census 








of the commission were tound to apply 
to sales made by U. S. Rubber to more 
than 2,800 service stations. 

On April 27, after the cease-and-de- 
sist order had been served, F. B. Davis, 
Jr., president of U. S. Rubber, issued 
the following statement: 

“When the complaint was issued in 
January we said that it has always been 
our aim to operate our business in strict 
accordance with the law. This is not 
always easy until the exact rules are laid 
down, because business in a country as 
big as the United States is a complicated 
matter 

“Now that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has issued its order in this pro 
ceeding we expect as promptly as pos- 
sible to make such changes in the opera- 
tions of the Dealers Corporation and 
in its relations with customers as will 
accomplish the intention of the Federal 
[rade Commission ard comply with the 


aw as interpreted by the Commission. 


This can be done without disturbing our 


relations with any of our customers.’ 


Must Make Periodic Reborts 


Compliance with the order is expected 
to result in U. S. Rubber’s either re 
vising its contracts or giving smaller 
dealers the price concessions heretofore 
reserved for quantity Federal 
Trade Commission officials have stated 
that their authority is limited to pro- 
hibiting discriminatory prices and they 
cannot determine what steps U. S. Rub 
ber shall take to meet the terms of the 
order. U. S. Rubber, however, must sub- 
mit periodic reports to show compliance 


buyers 


with the order, violation of which would 
result in penalties. 


GROUP PLANS NEW 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 


\ new trade association to promote 
the scientific development and growth of 
rubber in Latin and South 
\merica is under discussion. The pos 
sible formation of the association, 
initiated by one of the smaller rubber 
manufacturers in this country, has been 
placed in the hands of Stewart N. Clark- 
son, president of Stewart N. Clarkson 
\ssociates, Inc., specialists in trade re- 
\venue, New 


crude 


lations, of 420 Lexington 
York City. 


Six Objects Are Cited 

The objects of the proposed associa 
tion are six-fold, as follows: (1) To 
promote and protect the interests of in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations de- 
pending upon a supply of crude rubber 
as a raw material; (2) To promote 
measures to ensure an adequate and un- 
interrupted supply of crude rubber to 
the North American market; (3) To 
foster the scientific development and 
growth of crude rubber in the Western 
Hemisphere ; (4) To promote the ex- 
pansion of reciprocal trade relations 
Western Hemisphere; (5) 
To collect and disseminate information 
on crude 


within the 


rubber of value to members 
and the public; and (6) To cooperate 
with governmental and other agencies in 
effectuating the objects of the associa 
tion 


Government Cooveration Assured 

The plan, which calls for no invest- 
ment of private capital, is to organize an 
association of the users of crude rubbe1 
in the United States whether they have 
5 or 5,000 employees. Initially, the ob 
jects of the group would be promoted 
through encouraging research and de- 
velopment work on the part of the gov- 
Administration of 
ficials have advanced a willingness to co 


ernments concerned. 


operate in this program, according to 
Mr. Clarkson, if an association truly 
representative of the large and small 
companies in the industry was behind 
the movement. 

In order to crystallize some of the 
ideas which Mr. Clarkson has garnered 
in a recent tour of rubber factories, it 
has been suggested that a meeting of 
crude rubber users be held at some cen 
trally located city, such as Cleveland, 
and a tentative date has been set for 
such a meeting in that city for Monday, 
June 12. All further information may be 
secured from Mr. Clarkson. 









































































NEW ITEMS SHOWN 


AT 1939 TOY FAIR 
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Highnote Rubber Formed 


| ty. Highnote formerly secretary 
treasurer of the recently disbanded Bell 
Rubber Co., Inc., has formed the High 
npany, with offices and 

factory at 1019 Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
Dallas, Texas. Mr. Highnote 


spent several days in Akron purchasing 


note Rubber Cor 
recently 


equipment for the new mpany of which 
put} | 


he is sole owner. The firm will specialize 
in mechanical rubber goods for oil field 
use 
Swan Rubber Expands 

Plans for an expansion { ram have 
been announced by the Swan Rubber Co., 
Buevrus, Ohio. The program, which 1 
cludes the nstruction f two new 
buildings, will add 11,000 ire feet 
manufacturing and storage space. M. G 
Nussbaum, general manager of the con 


pany, said that the additional space is re 
quired to handle increased business 











Coming Events 


May 22-June 8 World Automotiy 


Kngineering Congress, auspice 
> \ | N« \\ York, Indiat apt lis 
Det t and San Francis 


June 6. Li \nveles Rubber (rT 1 
Mavfair Hotel, Los Angeles 

June 10. New \ Rubber Grou 
Annual Outing Alps Castle Preak 


Rubber Group, An 


nual Cuting Siuver | ake Country 


June 26-30. Annual Meeting A.S.T.M 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hal] Atlanti 


City 


Sept. 13-15. Goodvear Centennial Cel 
ebratior (1 ‘ 


Masting of the ACS). Soe 
Mass 


Oct. 15. 40th National Automobile 


_ w, (;rand Central Palace, N } 2 





GOODRICH PLANT FOR 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


\ new mechanical goods plant, whicl 


employ several hundred workers 
el completed. 4 1] he erected T 
nediately in Clarksville Tenn., | the 


| (70 vdricl {(ompany ot} Akror An 
nouncement of the plant 
month by the Clarksville Chamber oft 
} 


wa- made last 
Commerce and confirmed by Goodrich 
officials 

Contracts for the plant, which wi 
cost approximately $1,500,000, will be 


awarded shortly. Decision to build it 
llowed a two-year period of intensive 
study on industrial surveys, according 
to company officials. Clarksville is lo 
cated 45 miles northwest of Nashville, 
is on the Cumberland River, and has a 
population of approximately 10,000 

Principal products to be made at the 
new plant will be heels and soles, belt 
ing, hose and packings, according to 7 
G. Graham, Goodrich vice-president, who 
also stated that it would be run on a 24 
hour basis with three 8-hour shifts. He 
nsisted that no tire production is in 
tended in the new plant. The Clarksville 
electorate recently approved a $60,000 
yond for the purpose of acquiring the 
tactory sit 

Arthur Kelly, production engineer at 


the \kror acto has been selected to 

ad_sthe ew plant as general superin 
tt lent Ml Kelly is operated tactory 
roperties for Goodrich in various loca 
tions and assisted in the survey whicl 
esulted in the selection of Clarksville 
is the site for the new mechanical goods 
plant. He will assume his new duties as 


soon as the plant is completed 
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DIVISION REPORTS ON 


RUBBER CONSUMPTION 


According to the annual survé con 
ducted by the Leather and Rubber Divi 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign & Dom 
estic Commerce, Washington, D. C., a 
total of 438,000 tons of crude rubber was 
consumed in this country in 1938. The 
figure is noticeably higher than prelim 
nary trade estimates, but represents a 
decline of 194% from the Division's 
estimate ot 543,600 tons consumed in the 
previous vear \ctual figures were re 
ported by 435 manufacturers, the balance 
heing estimated 

Included in the consumption figure ot 
138.000 tons is 16,161 tons of latex 
separately reported by 147 companies 
and 710 tons of synthetic rubber re 
ported by 110 companies The latex 
consumption as reported was greater 
than the officially reported imports of 
11.878 tons Because many manufac 


turers known to be usit latex or svn 


thetic rubber in addition to crude rubber 
merely reported a single figure, the latex 
and synthetic rubber consumption figures 


are presumably incomplete 


lhe survey also indicated that tota 
mestic crude rubber stocks declined 
trom 262,200 tons at the end of 1937 to 

| Stocks 


survey 


231,500 tons at the of 1938 
lefinitely 


amounted to 208,985 tons, of which 112,- 


{ 
reported in the 


196 was reported by 401 manufacturers 
and 96,789 tons was reported by 37 im 
porters, dealers and brokers, the balance 
heing estimated 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber in 
the United States during 1938 reache 
120,800 tons, according to tl 

as 


1e Division's 
survey, which represents 
amount of crude rubber consum: This 
ratio is slightly below the 29.8% esti 
mated for the previous year 
production for 1938 is estimated at 122, 
40) tons, while stocks on hand at the 


ear-end amounted to 23,000 tons 


N. Y. Outing Planned 


The annual outing and picnic of the 
New York Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., will be held at the Alps Castle, 
Preakness (Paterson), N. J., on June 
10. Tickets to members will be $2.75 
and to non-members $3.75. Tickets may 
be secured from B. Brittain Wilson, c/o 
India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City and from P. P. Pinto, 
THe Rupper Ace, 250 W. 57th St., N. 
Y. City. 

4 number of social and sporting events 
will be held and chairmen for the vari- 
ous events have been selected as follows: 
Soft Ball—V. A. Cosler (DuPont); 
Golf—G. H. Provost (U. S. Rubber); 
Horseshoe Pitching Wm Lamela 
(Okonite); Tug-of-lWar—G. R. Keat- 
ing (Binnev & Smith); Fat Men’s Race 

L. Edland (Vanderbilt); Boochie— 
James Carroll (R. E. Carroll Co); Ten- 
nis—R. Casey (Naugatuck). J. Miscall 
(Flintkote) will act as master-of-cere- 
monies, J. de C. Van Etten (Vansul) 
will have charge of the beer, and P. 
Murawski (DuPont) and P. P. Pinto 
(THe Rupser Ace) will handle the 
prizes and tickets at the door 
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RUBBER COMPANIES 
HOLD FAIR PREVIEWS 


The week prior to the official open 
ing of the New York World’s Fair on 
\pril 30 was marked by previews and 
special dedications held by most of the 


larger exhibitors. Included among these 


previews were those staged by Good 
ich, Firestone and DuPont. A brief re 
port of these special events is being made 
ierewith, but a complete story on the 
several exhibits of particular interest to 
rubber industry, fully illustrated, 
appear in our next issue. 
roximately 300 guests were taken 
e Fair grounds by boat from East 
53rd Street and the Hudson River in 
April 24 by 


Goodrich, where they were entertained 


\lanhattan on the evening oj 


at dinner and previewed both the sta 


tionary exhibits and the “automobil 
rodeo”, which is a feature of the com 
pany 's show. The “rodeo”, with Jimmy 
Lynch, Texas racing driver, as the 


principal performer, is designed to stress 


the safe 


high speeds and under rough treatment 


behavior of Goodrich tires at 


Goodrich officials acting as hosts at the 

David Goodricl 

Robert 

son, president; A. B. Newhall, executive 
| 


Newman Vices 


preview included Col 


chairman of the board; S. B 
vice-president; and J. J 
president 

Dul’ont 


Company played host to several hundred 


Earlier the same day the 


visitors at a preview of its exhibit called 
“The Wonder World ot 


Guests were shown steps in the actual 


Chemistry 


mixing Of a neoprene compound on a 


laboratory mill and the vulcanization of 


leoprene rings Of square cross section 
Safety glass was demonstrated by re 
leasing a half-pound steel ball from a 


considerable height, and while the ball 
shattered the 
togethe1 


new syntheti 


glass the fragments held 

Nylon, the 
rayon, was also shown, 
DuPont's 


firmly company’s 


as were numerous others of 
synthetic materials 


) 


Thursday, April 27, witnessed the 


Firestone Lruests were con 
ducted through the modern tire factory, 


the American farmyard, 


preview 


the Firestone 
product hall, the reproduction of the 
company’s plantation in Liberia, and 
listened to an explanation of how the 
singing color fountains operate. These 
fountains have been in operation at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, the Great Lakes 
Exposition and the Dallas (Texas) Cen 
tennial last year. Important elements in 
the manufacture of tires sre depicted by 
murals in the rotunda of the Firestone 
exhibition building 


BRITAIN AGREES TO 
BARTER NEGOTIATION 


Britain has agreed to open 
negotiations with the United States for 
the exchange of rubber and tin for cot 
ton and wheat. Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain infermed the British House 


; 


ot Commons of this agreement on May 


(reat 


+. The announcement indicated that the 
British 
principle of such transactions, although 


Government has accepted the 


unde I stood, 


but also 
ducers in the Far East 
posals of this type move 


action Is 


tween 


he words 


many difficult points must be ironed out 
before any actual bartering is accom- 
plished. 

If the barter 
practice it will assure the United States 


proposal is put into 


for the first time of ample war reserves 
of two essential raw materials, neither 
one of which is produced in this coun- 
try In addition, it will relieve the Gov 
ernment of approximately 20% of the 
huge cotton and wheat surpluses it now 
collateral 
loans. It is proposed to exchange some 
2,000,000 bales of cotton, the figure being 
based on the amount of rubber and tin 
the Army and Navy would require in 
the event of a European war 

No official word has vet been received 
from the Netherlands Government as to 


holds as against advanced 


acceptance of the barter proposal. It-is 
however, that consideration 
to the proposition 1s ing given nol 
nly in Netherland Government circles, 
rubber and tin pro 
Although pro 
slowly, early 


becaus« ol 


among 


expected reat 


Britain's acquiescence 


Named Sole Distributor 


\n agreement has been completed be- 


manufacturers licensed by the 


S. Rubber Company to weave “Las 


tex” shoe materials and the firm of AIl- 
fred Vamos, 47 West 34th Street, New 
York City, 


hereafter be the sole distributor of these 


under which Vamos will 


| 


materials. This step was taken in order 
to protect shoe manufacturers and deal- 


rs against unauthorized and unsuitable 


elastic fabrics which have appeared on 
the shoe market, according to Mr 
Vamos \s a further measure of pre- 


aution, all authorized and approved 


fabrics will hereafter be imprinted with 


“Vamos Lastex.’ 














































GOODRICH AWARDS 
KOROSEAL RIGHTS 


Contracts covering the sale of a num- 
ber of products made trom Koroseal 
treated fabrics have been concluded be- 
tween Goodrich and several merchandis- 
ing companies, according to word from 
Akron. Koroseal is the synthetic rubber 
like material developed by Goodrich and 

plasticized 
the basic ingredients of which 


technically is a polyvinyl 
chloride, 
are coke, limestone and salt 

\mong the companies receiving ex 
clusive franchises were the following 
\. Kaplan, New York City, 
shower curtains; Sunlite Corp., Mil 
waukee, Wisc., table covers; 
Boggs & King, Chicago, raincoats, capes 
md umbrellas; Kennedy Car Liner & 
Bag Co., Shelbyville, Ind., 
sanitary pillow and mattress protectors, 
and fan, typewriter and electrical and 
mechanical equipment covers; J. F. Wall, 
\icCreery Mig. Co., 
Cambridge, Ohio, items 
md novelties; Royal Texture Co., Pitts- 
burgh, bags and food covers. Other con 
racts are currently being negotiated. 

Fabrics treated with 
rolled on regular rubber coating machin 
ery. At present, all “Korosealing” is be 
ing done at the plants in 
Akron. Among articles under considera 
tion are fabric hats 
which, when treated with the synthetic 
rubber-like material, are said to remain 
fresh and unstained by dirt or water 


Joseph 


Richards, 


raincoats, 


Cleveland, aprons, 


miscellaneous 


Koroseal are 


( rwoodrit h 


straw, linen and 


Thor Mold in Akron 


The Thor Mold & Engineer.ng Com- 
pany, manufacturers of tire and other 
molds, which is headed by Ernest P. 
Engstrom, recently moved its head 
quarters to 321 Allyn Street in Akron. 











Col. David M. Goodrich, chairman of the Goodrich Directorate, congratulates Jimmy Lynch, 
Texas auto daredevil, for his performance at the preview of the Goodrich exhibit at the New 
York World's Fair, while S. B. Robertson, president of the company (left) and Arthur B. 


Newhall, executive vice-president (right) beam their approval. 
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SEIBERLING OFFERS 


READJUSTMENT PLAN 
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at Akre 
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ym on 
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ent 


Purpose of th 


he company 


De able to 


(Quartet Net 
charg wl 
ss of $66,147 rey 


ing qu 


bt of $2,350,000 


lividends in a reas 


irtet 


as 


mpa 
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nt 


Ts ot 


nas veent 


ast 


Lece 


on a 
move 


and 


entire 


mber 


is to place 
re it 


may 


payment ol 


t) it 

Che plan al Iment to 
Seiberling’s certificate poratio 
which will enable tl pal i issu¢ 
new stock and to re t present 
8% preferred stock 1! ares t lowe 
dividend rate. It ed to issue 
34,000 share ew | ck to be 
known as ( é stock,” con 
vertible into I It k and re 
leemable out k ul at $50 per 
share. The stock w be cumulative 
as to dividends re than $2.50 
per year 

Accordir to the al the 50.000 
hare T p esent a&* rete d st ck 
or whic} there ire i! ted di 1 
dends of $70 pet \ 1 be é 
classihed int $100-1 5% Class A 
cumulative preferred k and $100-par 
9% Class Bt ative preferred 
tock The 35,25 8% preterred 
which have neve he ed would be 
reclassihed nt ( ! 1 
shares oT % {las \ pre 
r ed wl the |4 ares vhi | 
have ec! la tstan ling 
would be reclassified of / imula 
tive ( lass B eterre 

An option w l te to ea 

Ider I trie pre . eferred 
nder the plan a \ tinus 
is a hold { p ( ete 1 or 
t receive Wi { i cre ( a 
hare ' 5 e ex i i $37 

ares otf 3‘ i : n pa 
ment o d ’ j ' ated ¢ the 
present &% eler t 75¢ 

f the stockhold l to } 
the pla ' er 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

i t Ouarte Net ‘ <1 239 
SYY alte i cnal 1 t ss cents 
a share « 1241,81¢ S alte 
leduct lend re 
quirement and ests This 
compares W tl ( SOOY 311 
x2 cents a i 14,388 ce é 
share | 1 ‘ 
he 1 i 


U. S. Rubber Co. 


Sa le of the United States Ru er 
Compa or the first three months « 
the current year ran approximately 25% 
ahead of those for the orresponding 


period of 1938, more than providing 


the quarter's preferred dividend requir 
ments of $1,300,000, F. B. Davis, Jr 
resident of the company. told stock 
holders at their annual meeting held i 


mid-April in Jersey City, N. | Mir 


Davis said that tire departments are 


that 


running at capacity 


erating at near capacity and the 


] 
“Lastex” division is 


ind behind on orders The company 
expects to ha more than $16,500,000 
n casl it lune 30 atter meeting all 
harge and prere l lividend a\ 
ment 


Baldwin Rubber Co. 


Net income of $120,559, 


equal to 38 cents each on 


First Quartet 
316,757 shares, 


which contrasts with net loss of $31,675 


For the six months 


1939, net 1 


last vear 
March 1, 


$277,402, 


yme amounted to 


equal to 8&7 cents a_ share, 


against $42,282, or 13 cents a 


VCal hetfore 


N. J. Zine Co. 


First Quarter: Net profit of $1,076,206 


t 
including $162,913 proceeds from patents 
and other income, equal to 55 cents each 
mn 1,963,264 shares of common stocl 
This compares with i t ( t 
$652,596, or 33 cents a share, in the ce 
estn dne quart 10.48 
~e 
Gillette Rubber Co. 
1938 Net me $761.84 
il ft £381 each ' 199 762 con 
" vhich compares with $320,33 
£1 Of i mine i ( ( ted h 
7 \e i 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 

First Quarter: Net earnings of $41,573 
to 25 ents a common s} are. W 1 
ires with earning ‘ $10,691, « ( 

ts i share, reported ror the cor 


res] I ling quartet oO the pre 1OuUS Veal 


Okonite Company 


For 1938: Net loss of $205,483, wl 
compares with net income of $538,527 
qual after preferred dividends to $39.9 
each 12.000 common shares, the 

( ed YY VCcal 

Aetna Rubber Co. 

1938: Net loss $46,826, which 
compares with one of $22,888 reported in 
the previous yea The company was 

Lattin fo 


recently involved in a legal batt 


management. 


THE RUBBER AGE 





Lima Cord Sole & Heel 


For 1938: Net income of $40,511 whic 
compares with $25,381 earned in_ the 
previous year. Fred W. Cook was re 


cently elected president and treasurer 
f the company, while Alfred A. Curtis 
was re-elected vice-president an 


manager. 


Dominion Rubber Co. 


For 1938: Net loss of $530,814 whi 
compares with one of $222,205 reported 


for the previous year. Sales have picked 
months and 


the company is expected to make a het- 


up somewhat in the past few 


the first quarter of the 


ter showing for 


current year 


Thermoid Company 


First Quarter: Net profit 
equal after quarterly preferred 
ston k. to 7 


ymmon shares 


$65,150, 
vidends 
on 39,956 shares of $10-par 


‘ents a share on 476,388 








his contrasts with a net loss of $95,741 
reported for the first quart 1938 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 
First Quarter: Net loss of $77,161 
after interest, depreciation, Federal in- 
come taxes, and other charges, whic 
compares with a loss of $309,790 in the 
first quarter of 1938 
Bridgwater Addresses Group 
Synthetic rubber could , atura 
rubbet il America’s Sup] l he 
from the Far East should be restricted 
or cut off, according to | IX B le 
water, manager, Rubber Ch " 1) 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Ne re | 
an address on (Ala 3 etor the 
Chamber of Commerce the United 
states in sesso! it Wa re 1). ¢ 
lo prove his point, | ted numerous 
nstances 1 whicl ent DuPont's 
oroprene ubbe is 1 ubbe 
to advantag« n the aut i i 
electrical and petrol es. R 
erring to tires, he state ul me yet 
knows the answe is rethe good 
tires an he nace { ‘ lr 
Bridgwater's re i wel 
part of a discuss Is of re 
Search management ndustria 
esearch may i i t 
porations that engage 
Wiegand on Committee 
In naming the be the Good 
ear Centennial (omn tte irge 
irrangements for the celebrat to he 
held n Bost Mas n oO tem be 
13-15, in our last issue, t name « 


W. B. Wiegand, director of research for 
the Carbon ( , New York 
City, omitted. Th ommittee 
consists of John M. Bierer, as 
Wiegand, A. A 


Columbian 
was 
hairman, 


Somerville 


and W. B by 
C. R. Boggs, G. K. Hinshaw and E. B 
Curtis The last two ar x -offi 


members 
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Dr. A. A. Somerville Completes 20 Years 


of Service with the R. T. Vanderbilt Company 


Dr. A. A. Somerville, 
and head of the rubber department of 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, completes 
20 years of continuous service with that 


vice-president 


company next month Tremendous 
strides have been made in rubber tech 
nology in the past 20 years and many of 
the materials which are in use today, 
such as petroleum asphalt, various ac 
celerators and antioxidants, soft carbons, 
and vulcanizing agents, were initiated or 
advanced by Dr. Somerville 

The progress recorded by this execu- 
tive is so closely identified with the 
growth of the Vanderbilt Company that 
it is of interest to briefly review the 
history of the company itself since it 
was organized by Mr. R. T. Vanderbilt 
in 1916 when the sale of clay was started 
to the paper industry from offices lo 
cated at 50 East 42nd Street in New 
York City Mr. Vanderbilt had pur 
chased the contracts of certain clay 
mines in the South which were later 
merged witl 
North American Clay Company, one of 


1 17 


whose products is the well-known 


others into the present 


“Dixie” clay. 
Begin Marketing Materials 


Vanderbilt's entrance into the rubber 
held was the result of circumstance. 
One of Mr 


tomers, a paper manufacturer, had ac 


Vanderbilt's biggest cus 


umulated a surplus of by-product whit- 
ing, and Mr. Vanderbilt undertook to 


market t Realizing the necessity of 
aving a trained rubber’ technologist 
andle the sale of this and pe ssibly other 

iterials to the ibber industry, Mr 


Vanderbilt acquired the services of Dr 
Somerville, then associated with the | 
S. Rubber Co. This move is believed to 


represent the first time that a technical 


ber man was engaged to devote his 
tire time to sales work, a custom 
hich has since become general practice 
The introduction of “Dixie” clay and 
ting first occupied Dr. Somerville’s 
( The use of clay as a filler was 


tar trom popular at the time, but per 


sistent pioneering effort introduced it 
nto one plant after another where it 
graduall but steadih replaced other 
idle laterials 


Hard Hydrocarbon, a blown petroleum 
asphalt made by the Standard Oil Co 
of N. J., was another material intro 
luced to the rubber industry by Dr: 


Somerville about this time Up to then 


natural asphalts had been used exclu 
sively and it was a long battle to dis 
place them with a petroleun asphalt 


Today. } , | 1] . of 
oday, however, practically all of the 


companies are making similar grades 


and they are used almost exclusively 


Ultra-accelerators next occupied the 
Vanderbilt 


ittention of Dr. Somerville 


acquired the patent rights of S. Molony, 


ad the manufacture of these products 
mmercially developed, and successively 
oceeded to sell Super-Sulfur No. 1 in 


1921, Super-Sulfur No. 2 in 1922 and 


Tuads in 1923. 


In 1924 Vanderbilt became the selling 
agent for Thermatomic Carbon, a soft 
black. Although originally the material 
held no similarity to channel black, con 
stant research resulted in the develop 
ment of both the Thermax and P-33 
grades which are now being used for 
special purposes. The process of manu- 
facturing Thermatomic Carbon was 
originally developed as a process for 
manufacturing hydrogen by the cracking 
of natural gas with the by-product ot 


carbon black 


continued to produce new and _ better 


Research is still being 


grades of soft black from this unique 
process, the latest development of which 
is a stainless type of Thermax. 


Other Materials Soon Added 


Negotiations were started with the B 
F, Goodrich Co. in 1925 for the manu 
facture and sale of antioxidants and 
Agerite Resin was put on the market the 
following year. Other grades were soon 
developed by Goodrich and today the 
Agerite family consists of 8 members 
which meet the demands of the rubber 
trade for this class of rubber chemicals. 

In 1926 Goodyear named the Vander 
bilt Company as selling agent for Cap 
tax, an accelerator which had been in 
use in the company’s factories, and the 
rapid popularity of this low-temperature 
accelerator for tires definitely estab- 
lished Vanderbilt in the rubber accelet 
ator business. 

Selenium was the next material intro- 


duced (under the Boggs patents), fol- 
by Tellurium 


based on patents covering its use as a 


lowed somewhat later 


secondary vulcanizing agent. Since then 
marketed, 
including Altax in 1930 and Butyl Zim- 
ate in 1934 


Commercial laboratory research has 


other materials have bee 


been a specialty of the Vanderbilt Com- 
7 years In 1922 


aved the business 


pany for the past 
Lr Somerville disp 
foresight which has marked his careet 
by establishing a rubber laboratory at 
South River, N. J., a move which hardl 
seemed justified at the time However, 
the laboratory was forced to move into 
larger quarters in Jersey City two vears 
later and the continued growth of the 
company resulted in the construction o! 
the present laboratory at East Norwalk, 
Conn., in 1928. Only three years ago the 
facilities of this laboratory were doubled 
by the addition of another building to 
provide space for the paper, paint, glass 
and ceramic departments 

In connection with the company’s rub 
ber activities, Dr. Somerville in 1931 
started the Vanderbilt News, a technical 
magazine devoted to rubber matters and 
materials which has been issued reg 


1 
larly since on a bi-monthly basis and is 
known in rubber manufacturing circles 


throughout the world 


Biography of Dr. Somerville 


Dr. A. A. Somerville was born in Mil- 
roy, Indiana, in 1883. Obtaining an A.B. 
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degree trom De Pauw University in 
1905 he did graduate work at the Uni 
versity of Illinois the following year, 
and then went to Cornell University 
where he taught mathematics and where 
he received his Ph. D. degree in 1910. 
Joining the National Bureau of Stand 
ards in 1911, he resigned the following 
vear to become associated with the India 
Rubber Co., and then followed five years 
in the development department of the 
parent U. S. Rubber Co., and a year in 
the mechanical goods department of the 
same company. During the war he rep 
resented U. S. Rubber on the War Sery 
ice Committee and also served in the 
Rubber Section of the American So 
ciety for Testing Materials. 

Dr. Somerville joined the Rk. T. Van 
derbilt Company on June 1, 1919, as sales 
manager and was elected vice-president 
in charge of the rubber department the 
following vear. He is a member of the 
AS.7.M., ACS. 
Societv, the Masonic Lodge, and _ the 
Cornell, D.K.E., Carmel Country, Gypsy 


American Physical 


Trail, and Quogue Field and Beach 
clubs. He was also one of the prime 
movers in the establishment of the New 
York Rubber Group 


Dr. Somerville’s Hobby 


Gentleman farming is Dr. Somerville’s 
main hobby, and he may he seen any 
Friday afternoon on his way to his 
“farm” at Carmel, N. Y., where he takes 
great joy in raising prize fruits and 
feathered fowl of many kind. He points 
with pardonable pride to the fact that a 
photograph of a group of his fruit 
trees was recently used as an illustration 
in a commercial fruit grower’s catalog 

Twenty years of activity in one in- 
dustry is a major accomplishment 
Twenty years of association with a 
single company in that industry is a re- 
markable achievement. Dr. Somerville 
is to be heartily congratulated on the 
occasion of his twentieth anniversary 
with the R. T. Vanderbilt Company. 


















































R. I. CLUB HEARS 
TAYLOR AND YEAGER 






































































‘acturers before 


ture which depicted the 


Ontario Hears Rupert 


sion of the Canadian 


cussing “Modert 


Rup rt traced the history of 








sound film on 
At the 
usiness session of the meeting ( | 
Brittain, of Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 


the Western Electric 


Safeguarding the Speechways.” 


was elected chairman for the 1939-40 


ason, and L. D. Carver, of the Dunlop 


ire & Rubber Goods Company, was 


elected secretary-treasurer The follow 
ng will constitute the Program Con 


ittes . 4 Howard (Kaufman Rub 
r), Batty (Firestone), and T. D 
Waring (Canada Wire & Cable) 


Akron Group Officers 





H. V. Powers 


R. La Porte 


Ralph La Porte, chief chemist of the 


Seiberling Rubber Co., and H. V. Pow 


ers, head of the compounding divisio1 
) the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
were elected chairman and _ vice-chair 
an, respectively, at a meeting of the 


\kron Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
held at the Mayflower Hotel in Akron 


arch 24, as reported in our pre 


Mr. La Porte, who had served a term 
is vice-chairman of the group prior to 


airmanship, joined 


his elevation to the « 
Seiberling Rubber as a laboratory as 
sistant shortly after the company was 
founded in 1922, and gradually worked 
way up to the position of chiet 
chemist. A native Akronite, he matricu 
lated at Ohio State University. He is a 
member of the A.C.S. and of the Brook 
side Country Club. Golf and shooting 
are his main hobbies 

Mr. Powers joined Goodyear as a tire 
finisher in 1916 and shortly thereafter 
ecame a member of the “Flying Squad 
ron.” He was given the task of organiz 
ing a similar squadron in Canada and 
when the Toronto factory was opened 
he joined it as head of the labor de 
partment as well as the squadron. He 
returned to the Akron ftactory in 1923 


to take charge of the physical testing 


laboratory and later was transferred to 
research activities. For the past 8 years 
he has had charge of the compounding 
section which has to do with quality 


control of raw materials 


Akron Group Plans Outing 
The Akron Group 


A.C.S., will hold its annual summer out 
ing on June 16 at the Silver Lake Coun 
\ccording to present plans 


~ 


Rubber Division, 


trv Club 
there will be a golf tournament in the 
and prize drawing 
Stevens, of the C 


afternoon with dinner 
in the evening. T. L 
P. Hall Company, Akron, is secretary 
treasurer of the group 
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THE RUBBER 
N. Y. GROUP ISSUES 
PRIZE ESSAY RULES 


1939, the 
Division, 
rize essay 


At its meeting on March 1/7, 
New York Group, Rubber 
\.C.S., voted to sponsor a ] 
contest for members under 35 years of 
age. A committee of tour has since been 
appointed to take full charge of the con- 
test and to judge the papers Members of 
the Committee are S. ( Stillwagon 
(India Rubber World), chairman; A. H. 
Nellen (Lee Tire); E. R. Bridgwater 
(DuPont); and R. D. Gartrell (U. S 
Rubber). Rules of the contest follow 

The subject matter should be of a 
technical nature relating to a property 
of rubber, compounding materials or 
methods, technical 


processing n 


practice, 


equipment, or some such phase of rub- 


ber technology. In view of the fact that 
all rubber technicians may not have full 
opportunity to report original work or 


levelopment results, the committee will 


give equal consideration to interpretive 
terature relating to 
a particular phase of rubber technology 

From all papers submitted the com- 


mittee will select at least one and not 


reviews of rubber li 


more than four papers, each of which 1s 
to be presented by the author at the 
first Fall meeting of the New York 
Group, and prize money totaling $100 
will be distributed in the order of their 
value according to the best judgment of 
the committee, which will give consid 
eration to clearness, conciseness, and in 
formative value 

All rubber technicians, research work- 
ers and college students interested in the 
rubber industry are cordially invited to 
enter this contest. Paid up membership 
in the New York Rubber Group for 
1939 is required of all entrants and any 
contestant not so qualifying must en 
close $1.00 for a year’s membership with 
the paper when submitted 

The closing date for receiving papers 
is September 1, 1939. In order to avoid 
identification of the author when the 
papers are judged, the author’s initials 
should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner on each page of all copies, but 
the author’s name and address should 
appear only on a separate piece of paper 
attached to the entry All entries in 
quadruplicate, typewritten, and double 
spaced should be submitted to S. C. Still- 
wagon, India Rubber World 420 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York City 


Organize Martindell Co. 


The Martindell Molding Co., Inc., 
headed by Milton H. Martindell, who 
was associated with the Jos. Stokes Rub- 
her Company for more than 30 years, 
has been organized with a capitalization 
of $125,000. The new company, which 
will specialize in mechanical rubber 
goods, has already let a contract for a 
factory in Ewing Township, near Tren- 
ton, N. J. The factory will measure 
50 x 125 feet and will cost approximately 
$20,000. Godfrey Zentmayer, formerly 
associated with Battle & Co., investment 
brokers, is vice-president of the new 


firm 
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Names in the News 





Mran Marcus, formerly treasurer and 
founders of the Panther- 
Chelsea, Mass., was 


one oO! the 
Panco Rubber Co., 
elected president of that company last 
month to succeed the late FRANK BEREN 
Maurice J]. BERNSTEIN was 
named treasurer and will also retain a 


STEIN 
tive supervision of factory sales 


Georce L. Dirks, manager, tire study 
department, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
was one of the feature speakers at the 
Industrial Relations held 
at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on April 14. He spoke 


on labor productivity 


(onterence o} 


Joseru J. Norton, associated with fab- 
ric mill activities of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company for many years, has 
become superintendent of the Cedartown, 
Georgia, mill, succeeding the late Ror 


ERT H. STEWART 


CHARLES | the 
Western Electric Co., and manager of 
its Hawthorn 
elected a member of the board of di- 


RICE, vice-pre sident of 


Works at Chicago, was 


annual meeting of the 
York City on 


rectors at the 
company held in New 


April 11 


KarL PeECHMANN has resigned his 
position with the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, to become production chemist 
in the synthetic organic chemistry de- 
partment of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany at Rochester, N. Y 


WINSLow A 
credit manager of 
Inc., New Y« 
fabrics to the rubber and other indus- 
tries, has been elected assistant treasurer 


PARKER, for many years 
Southeastern Cottons, 
irk City, suppliers of cotton 


of the company 

H. Donn Keresey, president, Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co., and A. L 
ViLEs, president and general manager, 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, have 
been appointed members of the Industry 
Division of the Greater New York Fund 

Epwin J. THOMAS, executive vice- 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
celebrated his 40th birthday on April 27 
He joined the company as a stenographer 
in 1916 shortly after being graduated 
from Akron’s Central High School 


W. F. Seecer was recently appointed 
general superintendent of operations of 
the United 
Borger, Texas, territory. 


Carbon Company in the 


research 
\kron, 
discussed the so-called synthetic rubbers 
at a luncheon meeting of the Summit 
County Reserve Officers Corps held in 
Akron on April 17. He stressed their 
mportance in the event of a general 
Var. 


H. L. TrumMeutt, manager, 


laboratories, B. F. Goodrich Co.., 
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GARTHWAITE ELECTED 
HEAD OF LEE TIRE 


Albert A 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Lee Rubber and Tire Corp., 
hocken, Penna., was elected president of 
the company at a meeting of the board 
of directors held in New York City on 
April 12 to succeed the late John J. 
Watson. William P. Dunlap, assistant 
treasurer, was named to occupy Mr. 


Garthwaite, vice-president, 


Consho 


Garthwaite’s place as treasurer 

Mr. Garthwaite’s elevation to the 
presidency culminates thirty years of 
service with Lee Tire. He left a posi- 
tion with the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York to join up 
with the !ate J. f 
the founders of the company, to learn 
the business. He has occupied the triple 
post of treasurer and 
general manager for the past 12 years 

The new president is a director of the 
First National Bank of Conshohocken, 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York and the 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, and a member of the Calvary 
Episcopal Church of Conshohocken. His 
clubs include the Racquet, Merion C. C., 
Philadelphia C. A., and the Seaview Golf 
He has three daughters and one son. 

Mr. Dunlap, the new treasurer, came 
to the Lee credit department 30 years 
ago next September and has held re- 
sponsible positions in the fiscal division 
of the company ever since. 3orn in 
Philadelphia, he has resided in Con- 
shohocken since he was a child, except 
for 8 years (1917-25) when the Lee of- 
fices were maintained in New York City. 
He has one son, associated with the 
company. 


Elwood Lee, one of 


vice-president, 


































































HEIL FACTION WINS 
CONTROL OF AETNA 


Control of the Aetna Rubber Com- 
pany, Cleveland, object of a bitter legal 
controversy since last December, was 
regained by the old management, at the 
annual meeting of the company held in 
Cleveland on April 21. The victorious 
faction, headed by Charles A. Heil. 
former chairman of the board, and 
Charles Mashek, former president, suc 
ceeded in electing three of the five 
directors by the narrow margin of 800 
shares, representing the holdings of two 
stockholders. 

The Heil faction elected T. M. Sour- 
beck, of the American Stove Co., E. W. 
Ferry, of the Ferry Screw Products Co., 
and Mr. Mashek as directors, while the 
opposing faction, headed by Stanley T. 
Campbell, which gained temporary con- 
trol of the company last month as the 
result of a decision by the Ohio Supreme 
Court, elected A. J. Brandt and W. C. 
Young, both of the National Tool Co 
Immediately after the election, the new 
directorate assembled and elected Mr. 
Mashek as president, Mr. Sourbeck as 
vice-president and Mr. Ferry as secre 
tary-treasurer. 

Prior to the holding of the meeting, 
the fight for control was again carried to 
the courts when Mr. Mashek asked Com 
mon Pleas Judge Lee E. Skeel for an 
injunction against the meeting on the 
grounds that Mr. Campbell, then presi 
dent of the company, had named _in- 
spectors to tabulate the proxies who 
would be friendly to the Campbell group. 
The petition was dismissed however 
when a neutral attorney was named to 
inspect the count through intervention 


of the court 


New Plant for Albert 


L. Albert & Son, dealers in new and 
used rubber machinery, of Trenton, N. 
J., and Akron, Ohio, are opening a new 
combination office, plant and warehouse 
in Los Angeles, Calif., at 800 East 62nd 
Street. The new branch will handle the 
company’s Pacific Coast and Far East 
trade and will carry a complete line of 
rubber mill machinery and equipment. 
Machine shop facilities for rebuilding 
and overhauling all types of rubber 
machinery will also be maintained, with 
Frank Rebstock in charge of the de- 
partment. Albert recently purchased the 
machinery and equipment of the rubber 
reclaiming plant operated at El Monte, 
Calif., by the R & H Chemical Division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and 
has moved this equipment to its new 
warehouse in Los Angeles. 


Producing Sponge Rubber 


The Brown Rubber Co., of Lafayette, 
Indiana, has installed equipment for the 
manufacture of sponge rubber cushion 
seats, mattresses and furniture uphol- 
stery. The number of inquiries received 
on these materials is said to have led to 
the company’s decision to manufacture 
them. 












Obituaries 





Arthur Hudson Marks 





uavule rubber to Liverpool where it was 


processed and then reshipped to Akro: 
(Competitors are said to have been at a 
ss to discover how Diamond was get 
ting rubber suitable for certain purposes 
it half the cost otf low-grade Soutl 
American or African rubbers. In 1905 
e secured a grant trom the Diamond 
lirectors with which to establish a re 


search laboratory in which he an 


I 
(;eorge Oecenslager conducted long and 
troublesome experiments the result of 


which was the discovery of organic a 


elerators Mr. Marks is also believed 
to have introduces 1 the cord tire into 
the United States 


Refused Goodrich Presidency 


When Diamond was merged wit 
(,oodrich in 1912, Mr. Marks was asked 
ake over the preside vy. but refuse: 
he offer preterring to retain the general 
anagership. He was also named firs 
resigned from. th 


1916, but at the 


ice president He 

consolidated «¢ mpan\ 
lirectors’ imsistence ret 
iltant. He dropped this post too, how 


| 
me vear tater as he oun 1s time 


occupied in technical work for the 


Navy during the Wal He was commis 


sioned as a lheutenant cor 

he naval eserve | 19340 ( Dav 

’ odricl chair i tine (y ve icl 
lirectorate, induced \ Miarks to take 
in mterest 1 the rubber industry agai 
ind he joined the bo: rd. be mine vice 
hairman two vears ag 

Mir. Marks’ major hobby was musi 
Sr ially that oft the orgal Durit O the 


var he contribute considera 


he Skinne (Organ ( npany i i 

ifter the war he assum ed the pre 1¢ 
that <« pany He Vas als i irt 

incier, and his Fittl \ve ( 

New York Cit had one entire fl ( 
té¢ ] te in irt ga let whe ( Da t 

! trie old nasters tert nee I 
bak | ‘ t t! { ete nN V1 ] ‘ t tl . 
rrent da 


Incarnatior witl te ent Wi 
iwn Cel tet H ‘ it i ear 
ncluded David Goodrich, S. B. Robert 

n, A. B. Newhall 1 other Goodri 
t ils He leaves a vidow a i 


Ha | | lo i ite vith rt 
| | (x ] h (oo i \K 
tw tv-ny years pri to his retire t 
twent ears ago, died at Ss hon I 
\kror \ 1 20 afte i g illness 
He Vas 72 vears ¢ ine M lo wl 
was England and came to Akrot 
whe ibout ten vears old, served as a 
al superintendent at Goodrich tor many 
vears | neral services were held at 
Is home on \y ril 22 Burial Was I! 


ron Mausoleum 
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Harry S. Vorhis 


Harry Stephen Vorhis, one-time sec- 
retary of the Rubber Association ot! 


America, predecessor of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, and con- 
nected with Haire Publications, Inc, 
trade paper publishers of New York 
City, died on April 13 at Brooklyn Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y., of pneumonia 
after a long illness. He was 65 years 
of age Born in Spencer, N. Y., he was 
graduated from Yale in 1895 and en 
tered the newspaper business, becoming 
ity editor of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican He later served on several 
New York newspapers. At the time ot 
the World War he was sé cretary of the 
Rubber Association, and in this capacity 
he cooperated with the British Govern- 
ment in regulating rubber shipments to 
this country He left the Rubber As- 
sociation in 1919 and joined Haire Pub 
lications in 1922. For the past 14 years 
he was also executive secretar of the 
National Notion Associatio1 He leaves 


a widow and a daughter 


James D. Wilmot 
Wilmot, tactor man 


ager of the Providence, R plant oft 
the U. S. Rubber Co., died on April 24 
a Boston, Mass., 


James Deshlet 


hospital following a 
series of operations for a stomach ail 
ment. Born in New Brunswick, N. ]., in 
1891, Mr. Wilmot was graduated trom 


Rutgers University, and joined | S 
Rubber in 191] \t various times he 


Malden, 
plants, 


was factory manager ot thi 


Mass., and Woonsocket, R. L, 


woth of which have since lb discon 


tinued He was a grandson of James 
Deshler, one of the pioners of the do 
mestic rubber industt He leaves a 


widow and two sor 


James P. Krogh 


James P. Krogh, treasurer of the ol 
Hartford Rubber Works, died at his 
ome in West Hartford nn., at the 
age of 70, on May 2 as the result of a 


throat infectio1 \ native of Denmark 
Mr. Krogh came to the | ted States at 
14 eventua becan a 


bjects, and in 1896 


the age f 
teacher of business 
joined Hartford Rubber as treasurer. He 
eld that post until 1929 when the plant, 
which had been taken er by U. S. Rub 
ber in 1917, was moved to Detroit. Since 
1929 he had served as istodian of the 


tactory buildings whi ire now rented 


ut to industrial firms. He leaves three 


sons and a daughtet 


Albert V. W. Tallman 
\lbert \ \\ lallma asso 


ated witl 


the crude rubber business for the past 
38 vears the capacit ‘ broker and 
dealer, died at the ag ( 64 at his home 


in Westerleigh, Staten Isla N. ¥~ of 
\pril 26. He maintained offices at 110 
sroad Street in New York ty. In ad 
dition to his rubber work, Mr. Tallman 
director ot the West New 
Island 
Funeral services were held at the Silvie 
Funeral Home in Port Richmond, S. | 
on April 28. He leaves a widow. 


Was a 


Brighton Bank of State 
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Los Angeles News 





The next supper meeting of the Los 
Angeles Group will be held at the May- 
fair Hotel on Tuesday, June 6. In keep- 
ng with the group’s policy of having 
some major manufacturer sponsor the 
program, the entertainment for this 
meeting will be in the hands of the 
Union Oil Company The meeting will 
be the last of the current season 

While the date of the annual sum 
mer fishing excursion of the group has 
not been definitely set at this writing, 
the committee in charge of arrangements 
announces that the trip will be made 
into Catalina waters sometime in August. 
Most of the previous trips have been out 
of San Diego harbor, but Catalina Is- 
land has been selected this year in the 
hopes of securing a larger turnout of 


members and guests 


The third annual open house party of 
the Faulhaber Rubber Company was held 
it the company’s plant on April 29. It 
was attended by over 100 friends and 
customers \fter 


served, the guests were shown the new 
installed in the plant. 


refreshments were 


press recenth 
This press, which measures 7% x 17 
teet, 1S believed to be the largest in use 
west of the Mississippi. According to 
Mr. Faulhaber, appreciable increases in 
sales and in the number of employees 
} 


have been made in the past three vears 


nder the present management 


~teele has been appointed gen 
ral superintendent of the Los Angeles 
ant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., replacing W. H. Fleming who was 
recently transferred to Akron to assume 
ther duties. Mr. Steele started with 
the company in 1910 as a chemist, later 
served as foreman, general foreman and 
divisional superintendent at Akron, and 
was transferred to California in 1920 
When the Goodyear plant at Gadsden 
\labama, was opened in 1928, Mr. Steele 
vas made general superintendent of that 
plant, and in 1935 was transferred to a 
similar post at the Wolverhampton, Eng 
and, plant, occupying that position until 
his latest transfer which brings him back 
» California 
The Kirkhill Rubber Company is now 
running 5 days a week with three 7-hour 
shifts a day in order to keep up with 
the increasing volume of business, ac 
rding to T. Kirk Hill, president of the 
hrm. Mr. Hill, together with Ed Royal 
the H. M. Royal Company, recently 
spent two weeks on a fishing trip in 
Mexicar waters They were joined at 
‘son by H. M Royal, ot Trenton, N. 


Charles R. Warfel, resident partner of 
ruhnke & Silver, collection firm of Los 
\ngeles, who has been acting as assignee 

the Waynway Rubber Company, re- 
ntly announced that the Waynway 


estate was closed with the payment of a 
second and final dividend of 25.1% of 
claims. Although the original 50% set- 
tlement proposed by Mr. Warfel last 
December was not approved, he reports 
that final recovery of claims even under 
liquidation closely approximated that 
percentage. 


Members of the “Old Guard” of the 
\kron factories of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, consisting of em- 
ployees who have been with the company 
for 40 years or more, recently paid a 
visit to the West Coast as guests of 
President P. W. Litchfield. Included in 
the tour was a visit to the Golden Gate 
Exposition at San Francisco, as well as 
stops at Los Angeles, San Diego, Muir 
Woods, the Grand Canyon and Litch- 
field Park. 

Included in the party were Al Cun- 
ningham, for many years manager of the 
shipping room and now in charge of the 
main lobby of the Akron offices; Fred 
Colley, formeriy foreman of crude rub 
ber and now head of employee's activ- 
ities; Clara Bingham, former assistant 
purchasing agent and now librarian; Ed- 
ward F. Viers, former foreman, now in 
spector of truck tire building; George 
Swartz, chief rigger; and Ed Hippen- 
steal, chief oiler. The party was met at 
Arizona by Mr. Litchfield. 


The “Big Four” Tennis League, with 
Goodyear, Goodrich, U. S., and Fire- 
stone all competing, is playing a series 
of six matches spaced two weeks apart. 
Firestone and Goodvear courts are used 
alternately. 


L. A. GROUP HOLDS 
“KIRKHILL NIGHT” 


In keeping with the plan of having a 
large rubber company sponsor a program 
at each successive meeting, the monthly 
supper meeting of the Los Angeles 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., held at 
the Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles on 
May 2 was known as “Kirkhill Night.” 
Approximately 110 members and guests 
attended the meeting. 

T. Kirk Hill, president of the Kirk 
hill Rubber Company, was the principal 
speaker. After delivering a short ad- 
dress, Mr. Hill showed color movies of 
his factory depicting the various opera- 
tions and processes: He also showed 
moving pictures taken in the West In 
dies and in South America on the oc- 
casion of a recent trip. At the conclusion 
of his presentation, Mr. Hill was pre 
sented with a brass gavel, a gift of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., by Garvin 
Drew, chairman of the group. 

In addition to Mr. Hill’s presentation, 
a short talk was made by Judge Le Roy 
Dawson, connected with the Los Angeles 
court of traffic violations, which was 
mainly concerned with the work of that 
court. A female magician invited by Mr. 
Hill then demonstrated some sleight-of- 
hand work. 

The door prize for the evening, a toilet 
set and case, was won by W. A. Graham, 
while the special prize, a wallet and key 
case, went to Charles Churchill. These 
prizes, as well as special table favors 
consisting of rubber bath sprays, were 
donated by the Kirkhill Rubber Com 
pany 


Offer Replacement Tires 


Ford tires, formerly available only as 
original factory equipment on the com- 
pany’s cars, are now being offered for 
replacement purposes, according to an 
announcement from Detroit. 





New Engla 


nd News 





Charles F. Robbins, president of A. G 
Spalding & Bros. Co., Chicopee, Mass., 
reports a real basis for optimism in the 
steady growth of sports activities in 
\merica, with its inevitable effect in 
stimulating production of sporting goods 
His own company, Mr. Robbins says, 
is looking forward to the remainder 
of 1939 “with a more hopeful spirit 
than has predominated in some past 
years” 


\s a means of solving unemployment 
problems, Col. Charles E. Speaks, presi- 
dent of the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has urged that greater em- 
phasis be placed on trade and vocational 
raining in public schools. “America is 
overburdened with white collar work- 
ers”, he declared. “The young men of 
today must understand that it should be 
an honor to work with one’s hands.” 


Directors of the Acme Wire Co., New 
Haven, Conn., have voted a dividend of 
20 cents a share, payable May 15 on 
stock of record May 10. Payment 1s 
being made on the basis of new $10-pat 
stock Previous payment on $20-pa: 
stock was 50 cents a share. 

Connecticut Web & Buckle Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., is building a one-story 
addition to its plant at 71 Knowlton 
Street It will be 10 x 65 feet in size. 


Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., has moved its entire plant 
and offices from Bridgeport, Conn., to 
new quarters on East Main Street, Strat- 
ford, a Bridgeport suburb, where an 
existing branch plant has been greatly 
enlarged. An office building, laboratory 
and testing building, and a large garage 
have been erected in Stratford. 

































































































New Rubber Goods 





Tail-Wheel Pneumatic Tire 





has its tread direct t he center ot 
the ca neg, the pi ta vhee tire has 
its tread set ata irp angic t the side 
wall Thi ade re va 1 best ror 
resistance to le va t t} n the 
ground and wh iwainst the turrow 
wall. The new tire 1 against 
ground wear bv a hea " lar tread, 
and against turrow ull chafir by a 
thick protectin rubber flange 


Universal Vibration Dampeners for 
application t ectrica lriven comp 
tometer an 
Bin’ macl re | iv¢ Cec! ade vel ped by 
the Mechar il Goods Div no 
(,o0o0dveat Dire wW kk ( , Akr mn, 
Ohio. Made of especially c« mp unded 
rubber these vibrator vhich are ap 
plied between the feet of the machine 
and the fl or, re uid t eliminate 
the vibration and at th ime ime 
reduce the mechat il me es ! 2 | 
eration 
is also said t prolong t ré tf the 


machines 


Rubber-Covered Line 


\ ru her ‘ ered ‘ re which 
can ly plied ul ils has 
been placed on the market by Samuel 
Mercer & ( ._ Albion H é + Oueer 
Street Pla ; Lond a , England 
It is stror and flexil ind can be 
wiped Cical wil i imp otl The 
line can be uick tied a simple 
hitch which will not iccording to 
the manufacturer, ar the most delicate 
fabric will not be 1 red vhet hune on 
it. For strengt the line has a co per 


wire ¢ re 


Double-Action Eraser 


By using losely matted eraser felt 

| nge rubber, the Beckley-Cardy 

( 1632 Indiana Ave a ica Ill., 
i deve ed if mbination chalk 

ri ind blac Oa d cle ine whicl 
uid t utwe 1 ordinary black 


board erasers he outside telts are 





w free a I The inner erasing 


felts and the center sponge rubber 
Squeegee are also secured to the felt 
back in such manner to allow free 
don tf movement. As a result, when 


new eraser is moved back and 


tort over the blackb a 1, each eraser 


telt removes the chalk marks while 
‘ubber center collects al 
he se chalk dust Che rubber cen 
ter not only assures clean blackboards, 


adds life to the eraser. 


Seiberling Safety Tire 


Incorporating three entirely new 
safety principles, according to the 
manufacturer, a new safety tire has 
been announced by LIi¢ 


¢ ibe rling 
Rubber ( | 


mpany, Akron, Ohio Phe 


first new satety teature 1s a seven rib 


“saw-tooth” tread design, whicl grips 
the road trom every angle when the 
brakes are applied; the second is the 
patented heat-venting principle, by 


1 


which bullet-shaped vents pierce the 
shoulder areas of the tire and pene 
trate tu the hottest part; and the third 
is a “heat-proofed” body of “Saf 
Flex” cord, which 1S said to reduce 


re “growth.” The new tire is beins 


Eddie Cantor Dolls, made entirely of 
rubber, have been introduced by the 
hrm of A. Ponnock, 527 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. ‘The dolls, whicl 
are exact replicas of the famous radio 


and creen star, are approximate 
eight inches tall, are finished in non 
injurious colors, and are said to be 
pertectly sanitary \ll royalties de 


rived by Mr. Cantor from the sales of 
these dolls are donated entirely to 


charity. The doll retails for 50 cents 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Fixilator Atomizer 


One of the latest contributions to 
modern beauty shop equipment is a 
new atomizer for spraying the hair 


with tonics and _ oils Called the 





“Fixilator,” it is described as being an 
“unbreakable lifetime atomizer” and 


although it has a metal container for 


liquids it is constructed chiefly of rub 
bet The device has no glass parts to 


rreak nor moving parts to go out of 
order. To fill the “Fixilator,” a small 
rubber cap is removed and the liquid 


poured into the metal container 


Griptite Metal Cement 


Griptite Metal Cement has been intro 
duced by the St. Louis Rubber Cement 
Co., 3948 West Pine St., St. Louis, Mo 
Chis cement will weld rubber to metal, 
anti-squeaks to metal, rubber to enameled 
metal, felt to metal, blue wadding to 
metal, cardboard to metal, cork to metal, 
and linoleum to metal or concrete, in ad 
dition to other uses and combinations 
It comes to the customer al ready for 
use, and will withstand all climatic con 


ditions 


Rubber Vacuum Coasters 


\ line of rubber 


which stick to glasses al 


vacuun coasters, 
1s 
d 


erage drippings and stains to clothing 


rrevent bev- 


and furniture, has been introduced by 
the Davis-Bell Co., 60 Park Place, New 
ark, N. J The coasters are completely 





of rubber and have a sponge rubber in 


sert which fits around the center vacuum 


These imserts come in a variety ot colors 
so that hostesses may secure them in 


matching colors to home decorations. 


The vacuum section is of black rubber. 


a 
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| MARKETS 


RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 





NEW YORK, MAY 9, 1939 


Crude Rubber gg ao Scrap Rubber 


rmal, | 
? leolssrpred ry }} 
C= DE rubber prices have swung in a Paras— (Delwered Akron Mills) 


Up-River, fine @ .14 


ro ang since our last report, a 
, hag 3 H pein 11 rn “1 8 an Man 0 Acre Bolivian, fine @ .14% Business has been very quiet in the past 
oO ‘ > 1 € g US O Nile ’ - - - ar F 
my a ' ai i , sri a Coenen aS Satie few weeks and dealers are preparing for 
T) 2) Ul ~~ «< i meee 7 
wes a lng : g the usual and anticipated summer slump. 


Surinam sneet . t 


1ission house liquidation, attributed to the 





The price on beadless tire scrap has 


uncertain European situation, kept the LONDON MARKET dropped slightly since our last report. The 























pI or spot down t it . 
price for spot down in _mid \pt oe ited Miata Mil Mitel ali stock situation is said to be fair. Current 
improved somewhat atter the Lubbet July-September SL @ Sid quotations follow: 
Manufacturers Association issued consump- October-December ‘ Sire @ S74 (P t Consume , 
A ge rices to onsumers 
; houres r ‘ -] t out 5{) - 
tion figures for March, the figure of 0, SINGAPORE MARKET Auto tire postings ton 17.50 @18.50 
165 being considerably higher than trade é : Mixed aut ra ton 12.06 @13.00 
: Standard Smoked Sheets—Sellers—May 9 : . ~ 
anticipations. Future quotations were gen- luly-September v 78d seadless tires...... -- ton 14.50 @15.50 
way | i. an —/- rongho cesleas a : - | Clean solid truck tires tor OO @Z5.00 
eral vy better than pot price throug out O Decembx ’ : Boots and shoes ton 17.50 @19.00 
the period, primarily due to foreign dea‘et le Ses Arctics. untrimmed.. ton 13.00 @15.00 
buving Renewal of commission § houst wees tubes hq l.. Ib 07) @_ .08 
ae ‘a ¥ ns * pesersee ee . nner tubes, Oo. 2 , lb. O37 @ .04 
uying, combine d with SONNE Tac te ry inte Reclaimed Rubber Inner tubes. Red lb. : 6a .03% 
est, brought the price up to the 16-cent 
level on May 3. Lack of sustained inte1 Although business was fair in late April 
est. however, dropped it below that level it dropped off somewhat early in May Cotton 
n the next several trading sessions, but tl Reclaimers attribute the reduced demand \f hil lec] l 
release of lower stock figures in the Fat to the fa'ling off in automobile production ¥ cee 8 Sona tendency as 
East plus the issuance of official figures on as well as curtailed activity in the insulated mid-April, primarily due to Reavy quae 
1938 supplies and consumption by the De- wire field An early pick-up, however, is "on on long lines, the price for middling 
partment of Commerce brought the price anticipated. There has been no change in uplands on the Cotton Exchange ‘started 
up to 16.05 today (May 9). Quotations in the price structure since our last report. 2" upward movement which has been 
the outside market. Exchange. London and Current quotations follow: checked occasionally because of uncertain- 
Singapore. folloy : tv as to the Government’s decision on some 
=a} ‘ . > 7 
Shoe : . - “ method of alleviating the stock situation. 
f ? s b 06 ‘a .063 . ‘ ee 
As May 9 Wached Ib. 10 @ "10% Steady mill calling and trade price fixing 
Plantations— ‘ featured trading sessions in the closing 
tibbed Smoked Sheets Tube om r = - weeks of April. Despite trade confusion 
IPRS — a hah Ce a ee 4% on reports from Washington relative to 
luly-Septe ‘ ' 16% Red tube ‘ , lb .08 @ .08% the possibility of some form of export sub- 
Oct Decem! @ .! : sidy on cotton, the price continued its up- 
N i Tires : “a i 
x ie i. ath ieee lb. 07 @ .07% ward movement in May, encouraged by 
\ @ 15% Binal: salaried tires Ib. 6 @ .06% strengthening of the Liverpool market and 
hin | atex Cre 17 , D irk Gray ae Ib 09% , = “% mill covering. Cotton prices soared into 
hich tex (C rene t Ss nite ee D. ll*2@ < : 5 
Brown Crepe, N » 115% Feack leave Gravity 1} StA@ (06 new high ground for the current season 
Brown Crepe, N @ .153% Truck, Light Gravity Ib 7 @ 07% today (May 9), middling uplands reaching 
Amber Crepe, N j i 15% a figure ot 9.58, based on foreign | i 
: a fig f 9.58, bas reign buying 
Amber Crepe, N @ .1534 Viscellaneous ‘ tee —— 
ecm Tee takin ; Sam iemediaae beside " “se 0s induced by Senate actions at Washington, 
trade calling, and evidences of the first 
Wall Street speculative demand in many 
months. Low for the period was 8.63 on 
\pril 12. Quotations on the Exchange fol- 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. low 
: : ¢ Apr. 10 May 9 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons Close High Low Close 
_ Jub ‘seston, SOR. 1-0 ee ee 
ita Octobe 7.50 7.98 7.82 7.98 
FROM APRIL 11 TO MAY 9 December - 745 781 7.65 7.81 
Date Spot Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. De Jan. Feb. Apr ' ' 
11 8) 15.80 15.80 15.81 15.83 15.83 15.83 15.81 15.83 15.85 15.85 15.85 15 Tire Fabrics 
, 15.73 15.73 15.73 15.75 15.76 1 6 15.76 15.76 15.76 15.78 15.79 15.79 15.79 (Prices Net at the Mill) 
l 15 82 15.82 83 15.84 15.84 15.85 15.85 15.85 15.86 15.87 15.87 15.87 Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 Ib, .27%@ 
14 l 6 15.6 15.65 15.66 15.67 15.67 15.68 15.68 15.68 15.66 15.68 15.68 15.68 l Peeler, carded, 23/4/3.........lb. .28 a 
l 7a Baets Raed 15.75 15.76 15.76 15.76 15.77 15.77 15.7 15.77 15.77 15.77 77 Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 re Ib, .25 a 
lé - ; = ante es - - Peeler, carded, 13/3/3.. 2 Ib. .24 a 
l 15.65 15.65 15.65 15.66 15.6; 15.67 15.68 15.68 15.68 15.68 15.68 15.68 78 Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3......lb. .3934@ 
. | 5 15.72 35.72 35.73 35.75 15.78 15.7 15.78 15.79 15.80 15.81 15.81 $1 Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3.. Ib .444@4 
19 15.95 1 15.90 15.93 15.96 15 15.95 15.96 15.96 15.97 15.97 15.97 15.97 205 eae , 
2 15.8 15.8 15.83 15.85 15.88 15.88 15.88 15.88 15.89 ) 15.91 15.92 15.94 246 Carded. Americar . HAFERS 7 > > 
1 15.82 15.79 15.79 1 15.87 15.89 15.91 15.90 15.90 15.89 15.90 15.92 15.94 8 fede’ kamu 2 iy Age Ge ~ 
15.75 15.72 15.72 15.77 15.83 15.83 15.84 15.85 15.86 15.87 15.89 15.91 15.95 10 Te ere DS ST Oe nee: OO OLS ee 
{ 15.63 15.60 15.60 15.65 15.70 1 15.74 15.75 15.76 15.77 15.79 15.82 15.85 158 i 
5 15.75 15.70 15.70 15.76 15.82 1 15.89 15.90 15.91 15.92 15.95 15.95 15.95 12 Sheetings 
15.8 15.76 15.81 15.86 15.87 15.89 15.91 15.93 15.95 15.97 15.97 15.98 314 48x40 6 in. 3630 vena, Ib. @ .03% 
" 15 Q 15.76 15.80 15.85 15.88 15.91 15.93 15.95 15.97 15.98 15.99 16.00 260 4X40 36 In. G15 w.cce Ib, @ 03% 
Q 15.88 15.82 15.86 15.90 15.92 15.95 15.98 16.01 16.02 16.05 16.07 16.09 _ 171 40x56 56 Mm. O90 ween Ib. @ 03% 
29 15.82 15.75 15.80 15.85 15.86 15.87 15.89 15.91 15.94 15.93 15.93 15.93 30 18x48 +) in. 2.50 Ib @ .07 
3 eeu 2 - +8x48 40 2.85 ] a 06 
1 15 15.69 15.74 80 15.81 15.83 15.84 15.85 15.86 15.87 15.87 15.88 15.88 126 56x60 40 in. 3.60 lb a 05 
15.85 15.80 15.86 15.93 15.95 15.98 15.98 15.98 15.98 15.98 15.98 16.00 16.00 64 48x44 40) in. Sy OR lb (a 0 
I 15.95 16.01 16.07 16.08 16.10 16.10 16.10 16.10 16.13 16.14 16.15 16.15 175 44x40 40 in. A253 eae, lb @ .04% 
15.90 15.87 15.91 15.95 15.97 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.01 16.02 16.04 16.04 56 —____ 
15.98 15.93 15.98 16.04 16.04 16.04 16.04 16.05 16.06 16.07 16.08 16.10 16.10 71 
6 15.90 15.85 15.91 15.98 15.98 15.98 15.98 15.99 16.00 16.01 16.01 16.02 16.02 21 Ducks 
7 — - —«— -—— — = - - Enameling (single filling)... ..Ib. 21 @ .23 
8 15.95 15.86 15.90 15.95 15.95 15.96 15.96 15.96 15.96 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 18 Deri amt BetGc ss 6 ccesiees Ib. .25%@ - 
) 16.05 15.98 16.03 16.08 16.09 16.11 16.12 16.12 16.12 16.13 16.14 16.14 16.14 104 Single filling, A grade ....... Ib. .09%@ 12% 
ox — . SY SUMING ote wa aaevin de. es Ib, .10%@ .13% 
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Idehyde ammonia 
Altax 
Buty! 
Captax 
Crylene 

paste ; 

Di-Orth Tolvguanidine 44 
Diphenylguanidine 

E] Sixty 

Kthyl Zimate 

Ethyl 
Formaldehyde aniline 
Guantal 
Heptene 

Hexamet enetet 
Lead Oleate, N 

Wit 
I .ithesx x 
Methylene 
Monex 
UOxynone ’ 
Phenex 5 
Pip- Pip Ib 2.50 
Pipsolene 
R & If 4 } 4 
R&H D ' 
R 
R ( 
W 
RN 
RN C1 
Rotax 


Zimate 


lene ! ne 


Litharge, domes 
Magnesia, calcine eavy 4 


Blacks 
Blues 
Prussia 
Ultran rine 
Browns 
May 


Limbe Durkey 


(See Cor mding Siate s 


(,reens 


s 


ehead Lead Free RB 


Xx 
x 


x 
Kadox 


Blue labe ¢ ] 6% 
Red lahe 17 6% 
St. Joe, bla la be 6! 


green labe 
red lahe 6 


Ty. § P h} 


x 

x t 6% 
XX Red—7s 6! 

xX 


46 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


Zinc Oxide— French Process 
Florence White sea 7 bbls.Ib 08%. @ 08% 
Green seal 8 ‘ , lb 8 @ 08% 
Red seal—9............Ib 07%@ 07% 
Yellows 
{ ’ ; 
Chrome b 14%@ 5% 
Mapi : l I9%@ _ 
BLACKS 
\ Aer Specifica 
T i 
B t 1 + 
Ca ‘ i 2 
t 1 ~- 
{ 7 
Sphe a - 
I) r i é 
I 1 
} ‘ 1 5 
“tCrastex a 
Lampbla 1 2 
M ex 75@ 62 
> reme 1 
ermat P 444 @ , 
er! . 4 @ 

LU nite Dixis & K 1 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Aluminum Flake ...........ton. 21.85 @24.50 
Ammonia carbonate, lump... .lb. 10%@ 12 
Asbestine wTrere ton 13.00 @15.0( 

Barium carbonate (98-100%) .ton : a 
Dn cencehdses lk 05 @ 06 
DY dee ho ndmavnsene -ton 23.65 @3!.15 
Dt .scananeucens Ib .044,@ - 
Bentonite wee lt 02 @ 03 
Blar fixe dry f.o works ton 60.00 @ 65.00 
Calcene .... secoccoscocscs ee Bae Gee 
Catalpo (fact.) , : lb 2 @ 
Chalk, precipitated 
S ex white, extra 45.4 @e 
’ 45 ass. 
Clay. K . m | a ) 
\ rfl te » ex t T y (a 21 
( pare¢ n @ -- 
y ) @ - 
ea -ton 11.00 @30.00 
Dixie, ] ton 9.51 @ 29.00 
McNamee t 9 @22 
Par ton 9.5 @ 22.01 
“ t z 
( I D j 
’ > extra wilte 28 (a 
ne im wiiite t 4 a , 
Kalite N Ruvadamwh t 24.00 @50 
K € N . t 34 eC 
Lime ( st Ir : I 
N a 
M t " at a 
i Siena cen ks embed ae a 44 
P SMe aincacece< 7.50 @2 
Rottenstone (powdere 2 @ 
Soapstone widere ton l¢ @22 
Starch, powdered ........ wt. 2.909 @ 4.10 
la mesti ton 17.00 @2 
Whiting ommercial 7.00 @18 
! I @! 
Er sh Cliffstone t @43 
\\ . 
\ I a 
Fie { a 4 
Zit S ‘ a 7 
MINERAL RUBBER 
Mineral Rubbe tor 2 @ 42.00 
| iar a 
(ie . act t a? 
, H ydroca . ton a4 
Parmr, s - ton 25.0 @ 
Pioneer. MR, solid . tor 
I eer-granulate tor 
MISCELLANEOUS 
‘ 1 : > 4 
| +] 4.5 @ 5 
Curodex lb 2.75 @ 
( lex 188 3.50 @ 
Cr lex 198 4.5 a 
Para ) . a 4 é a 
Areskle N 375 anersit 
= e¢ g and etra R 
) : a 
Sant s¢ (dispensing wet 
¢ enetrating and stat 
t) 
M 7 
Ss | 
Ta (tackifie It 15 @ - 
I 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acet 28%, bbis.....1 I 2.53 @ 2.78 
Nitri 36 degrees.......cwt 5. 0¢ @ 6.00 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees.....t 15 @ 16.5 
Acids, Fatty 
aurex a 4 
SL #1 » .14 
Steare Beads : 8 a i) 
Stearic, double pressed 2%@ 3% 
Starite eee t l 


THE 





Unless 


Alkal es 
Caustic Soda, 7 » 3.55 
Soda As 8%, C.l ‘ @ 2.35 
Oils 
Cycline Oil : val $ a 20 
Gs sense weaade lb. 0O7K%@ .06 
, = aes Ib 05%@ .06% 
Palm Niger cies eae 5s%@ 6% 
Para- Flux ga ! > .18 
Para Lube i 05 
Petrolatum, light Ib i“%e usH% 
Pigmentaroil, tank cars..ga a _— 
GE ssnsasee — 22%,@ .23% 
Pine, steam distilled.....gal 64 @ .69 
Rosin Oil, cmpd........ga 00 eS — 
Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago. .lb 13s%@ 14 
DE 240 ascedenn lb 08 @ .10 
ees Gh = scccees b 07% @ — 
Tackol ee nea ke wt It .08%@ .18 
Wretco Palm Oil...ccccces Ib. 07 @-— 
Witco Softener No. 20...gal. .20e— 
Woburn No. 8, c.l Ib 6e=— 
Wobonite. c.l. ... Ib 05 @ — 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch. Burgundy . lb O5%@ .06% 
AMEN, réite odig' doy ton 19.00 @22.00 
hardwood ...... ....ton 16.00 @22.50 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt bbl 6.00 @ 6.50 





Pigmentar, tank cars. gal 146 @e-— 
in drums ...... gal 22%,@ 23% 
R. S. L. Resin Ib e-— 
Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @26.00 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure Ib @ 06% 
Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 

Ss et Ginewsox ...gal 33 @ .39 
Benzene. 90% ...... ga 18 @ .23 
Beta-Trichlorethane .....gal @ .20 
Bondogen .. I a8 > 1,5( 
Carbon, bisulfide ; lb 054%4@ .08 
Carbon tetrachloride It “4@ .08 
Dichlorethylene ......... Ib - @ .25 
Dipentene, cn drums. .ga 41 @ 55 
Ethylene dichloride aan S'4@ 16% 
PE acncceeueas ae 07% @ 12% 
Reogen (drums).... It 11%@ .20 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla ga ) @ — 
Trichlorethylene : I @ .09% 
Turpentine, spirits ......ga 43 @ 47 

dest. dist., drums ga 33 @ .4i 
Waxes 
Beeswax white ] ; @ 45 
Carnauba, yellow..... oan 146 @ .47Y, 
Ceresin, white, don 8 @ .il 
Montan, crude oe It 0%~@ 116M 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale... oun 4, @ _ 
White crude scale 124/126.11 2344 @ 3 
Refined, 122/127 It 14@ - 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite Alba Ib 1.5 > 2.10 
Exe l @ 1.40 
Ge a 77 
Hij a 92 
Powder @ 73 
tes «a 73 
Res D a 73 
White @ 1.75 
Albasar «a 75 
Ar x i . 
B-L-} i 
Flectol B 
F lec H 
Fle W 
Neozone i 
Oxynone t 68 @ 
Retardex ] 4 
Santoflex B 65 
~ ' \ 1 
S.C.R 
Stabilite 
Stanilite A 4 @ 42 
VGB 
MOLD LUBRICANT 
Aresklene , a - 
Cocoa Soapstock é @ 08 
Dipex Kaaew 6 @ .08 
I |, is: in bs ws 06 30-Ssstn es I 27> @ .30 
DE BONED 6 26i.80000 ee >» .18 
Rubber f.0. Chicago. - 344@ .14 
Rusco, f.o.b. Nitre ‘ 12 @ 3 
Sericite. t.o.b. N. Y... ..ton 65.00 2@ — 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .it 6 @ .08 


FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 





Amberex i9 @ _ 
B i a 1] 
White 8 a 12 
Brow . 7 @ 11 
Neophax .. ? | 10% @ — 
IZING INGREDIENTS 

ersed N 2 74%@ 15 
N 4 @ - 

Sulfur 
Refined. 100% pure igs Ny @ 3.65 
Commercial (bags vt 1.60 @ 2.3 
Telloy ....... It 37 @e-+ 


All Quotations 
F.O.B. Works 


Noted 
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Crude Rubber Rim Production 
Latex and Guayule Automobiles 
Reclaimed Rubber Gasoline 


Tires and Tubes OF THE INDUSTRY Cotton Prices 


1939 115 








U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed to 


100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 


















































zs 
-—Gress Imports ( Re-exports—— ~ ——____—_————— Figures on Monthly Basis — - — 
Average \veruue 2 = 32 1933* 1934* 1935* 1936* 1937* 1938 1939 
Declared Deciared __ Jar 29,648 22,645 39,19 $6.63 $8,631 50,879 29,429 46,234 
Tota! Value Total Value — _ Feb. 31,821 21,392 40,515 42,720 36,841 51,950 3,868 $2,365 
Long Declared per pound Long Deciared per pound Long Mar. 29,505 17,843 47.003 42.153 42.813 $4,129 30,487 1.165 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Pee 27.518 25.928 44 253 14.247 52031 51 959 7 OR4 
1924 325,899 173,367,272 23.75 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 May 30,957 44,074 42,918 $1,101 50.612 51.795 22°94 
1925 393,370 426,167,504 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 Tune 41,475 50,743 40,147 6,15¢ 52,772 51,860 30.6 
1926 409,944 501,131,064 54.57 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 392,273 asf 9 976 49.614 39 553 91 42.930 ©6043-7033 29 9G 
1927 424,733 338,688,492 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.7 396,958 Aug. 23721 44°428 3216 oan e 16957 4$1°506 30°17 
1928 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 32,199 18,128.761 25.17 400,474 <oS 53345 3c’on1 30258 a7'ake anand atoae ae’ 
1929 560,082 239,177,811 19.06 36,485 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 ~“<P® <*© sage - : — “ves _— 
1930 482,083 139,133,048 12.88 30,205 9,310,205 13.76 451.878 Oct. 22,286 31,543 31,25 o2,202 = 49,082 = 38,794 40,955 | 
1931 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 Nov. 23,231 28,831 34,748 42.310 50,433 34,025 46,169 
1932 409,556 31,936,459 3.48 20,930 2,015,612 4.30 388,626 De 18,015 <5,/ 94 6,269 +2 ,4/4 49,754 29,195 45,31 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 387,280 — a LAE TGs pm ~ ; 
1934 449,513 97,929,676 9.73 23,848 5,770,109 10.80 425,665 Pot €,000 401,079 453,223 491,544 575,000 543,600 411 
1935 453,134 115,299,448 11.36 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 — 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 Revised A ; 
1937 574.6( 37 7.041 18.44 7.902 3,385,433 19.02 566.698 Note: Figures for 1931-1937 were revised in May, 1938, and are now based 
7 4 9 14.07 5.652 1,799,124 14.2] 391.968 yn Department of Commerce survey figures. 
1072 
Ma 4 ’) 14.48 64 1 74 40,94¢ 
pr 4 13.6 25 13.55 30.792 ; " ; 
a pe et ee 13.55 30,794 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
. 15 OX » 29 391 13.03 25.584 — : on 
em ri, 74 420 13.64 31°35) (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Aug 30,798 8,477 ,2 12.29 432 13.79 30,36¢ Consumption Consumption 
Sent 4.38 l 107 ; 803 13.48 33,581 Produ % to Produc- % to 
Oct 3.44 10,945. 89¢ 1.6 62 14,14 32.828 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks*® 
N 10,572 15.73 31,488 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 1934 110,010 100,597 22.2 23,079 
De 42 + ¢ 1 157.967 497 4().8 1935 122,948 113,078 23.0 25,069 
51 124,12¢ 9 19 7 193 150,571 141,486 4.6 19,000 
: m ) 7 8 77,5 23.4 } 1937* 185.033 162,000 28 28.800 
+ ty a 9 81,602 19.9 74¢ 1938 113,482 113,341 27.6 21,769 
| 1 4 5 152,11 I 
M 171,279 17.4 —Figures on Monthly Basis saceemniien ie 
tg 
* Revise lan.* 7,698 6,940 r 8.9 July 7109 8.273 5.7 18.832 
Note: “Gross Imports” d € x gua e I secu t € Fe 8 7,141 29.9 27,487 Aug. 10,472 10,73 8.1 17,892 
2 ate fig f ‘Net Imports ex a 1 w elow Mar.* 87 8,471 27.8 25,432 Sept. 12,016 11,281 29.8 18,127 
s be and the re-ex gure « i \ i Ap 9 7,480 26.7 23,339 Oct 13,558 11,8 29.3 19,090 
figures wever, ir e atex M 8,009 27.7 22,275 \ 13,995 12,668 7 19,823 
ir 1e 192 Annual figure r 1922-36 . 7 | g 4° 27 y +0 De 14.712 12,269 1 21,769 
| 7 1, J 
cs ’ Fel 13,093 12,¢ 29.8 21,39 \ug: 
United States Imports of Guayule, Mar. 14,528 15,324 19.9 Sept 
. . x May Nov. 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex ~~ De 
4 
(All Ouantities in Long Tons) * Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 
- * Revised. 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) Note: Figures for 1936 were revised on June 1, 1937, and are now based 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars on Department of Commerce survey figures. 
1924 1,356 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 — 864,059 
1925 3,781 517 5 0 6,749 1,642,531 3,272 3,537.51( T : N . > Wea > 
1926 4,305 354 3 3 7.263 3.127 757 3.394 4.686.743 | 7. * Consumption of Gasoline 
1927 5,018 582 . 6 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 1,170,650 . ° 
1928 3,077 731 4: 5 7,552 2.540.059 4,007 2.121.786 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
1929 1,275 728 5 4 8.204 2,458,126 3,729 1,788,391 (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1930 1,096 502 4 4 5,907 1,403,244 4,458 1,508.786 
aS eae ergs 1,207 411,380 5,777 1,019,010 4,673 ‘888.909 7* 138 1939 1937* 1938 1939 
1932 7 | 3 4,607 616,596 5,112 601.999 January 33,668 5,17 37 847 August $9,598 50,459 xe 
933 .. 1,659 2,261,869 5,990 944.895 11,085 33.671 Fel 0 1,861 4,595 September 47,51 46,058 
1934 398 349 1,054 438,209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3.221 Ma 524 1,259 tees October 45,44¢ 16,27 2 
193 459 86,835 615 188,384 5,644 1,063,126 13.55 2,222 \y te . <7 eee November 42,718 44,991 
1936 1,229 286,552 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 19,852 6.659,899 M 407 +,911 December 39,465 41,649 
745.8 54 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23.1 1 67 June . 7 48,29 : 
S04 11°87 -— 1,069 174 Total 19,35 1,657 
- . — F — —— - cen * Revised. 
i 4 518 69 4454 58 239.2 979 Z S44 
A 188 423 6¢ 2 1,2 444,756 S89 295.6 
2? 7s g 274,652 879 279,502 
€ 15 41,518 4 $9 18 276,126 695 214,42 ° i . ‘ea 
9 869 267:491 634 -209°52¢ Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
g 7 159,784 876 308,57: pao : =— 
g 7 5161 683 235.242 (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
12¢ 7,692 641 14 163,635 876 347,348 
- re > 764 1.020 394 082 Total Total Total 
69 . 1 7,653 1,263 $79,966 1927 .«++ 19,700,003 1921 secs Dagneeee SP edeees 18.664,356 
. =r 24,247,282 rer 6.261.336 0) Oe 20,790.192 
[ee sacens 24.141.50? [eae seceta 8.713.962 S9Ss ssvcse Senet 
$9,580 61 20,417 84 203.753 1,602 599,927 ee “awsnek 17,364,096 ESOT sevens 12,255,118 i eer 10,612,138 
46,57 ¢ 1 $.42¢ 51 129,726 1,717 657,565 
»,52 14 215 +1 136,112 2,005 731,34 1939 1939 1939 
’ January 1,714,137 ae ree September 
Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. February .. 1,442,535 DE ‘sansa 345608bs October 
te: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of information received March 1,730,211 July ch cane November . eae 
February 8, 1937. PO csnste - seein ok August <a weedbbes DOCeey ils tt senen 











































Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market. in Cents per Pound 
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THE RUBBER... AGE 





Average Spot Closing Prices 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Markets) 





—Average Price per Pound for Years 1911-1931— 


Year ( Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
2 12 le 72.5 1920 36.3 1924 26.2 1928 22.48 
82.04 17, 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.4 1929 20.55 

4 63.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.5( 1930 11.98 


1923 29.45 192 37.7 1931 6.17 


—Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1932 _ 
\ I 


l + l 937 938 1939 
Cet (ents Cents (Cents Cents Cent Cents Cents 
32 13.1 14 1.3 14.63 15.75 
10.45 12.92 15.48 21 $71 15.93 
M 11.01 11.51 15.89 +.09 13.5 16.26 
\ 12.1 1 g 15.87 
M 13.2¢ l 
l ) 12.11 7 
\ l 1 7 11.98 1 g 
Se l 11. 15 
() ( 1 62 R9 
é I $ 13.1 l 7 2 
D 12.98 13.28 I 
\ 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 


| 
| Smoked Sheets 
| 





(Jn Pence Per Pound) 























| ) 1939 ) 9 939 
D Fe M \ Ma Da Fe \ \ May 
} . 29 
: ‘ 31 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound —— 
3 37 1938 1939 19 237 1938 1939 
M I ce Pe € Pe e Pence Mont! Pence Pence Pence Pence 
} 758 1 7 7.926 Aug. . 81 8.2 841 
Fe 5 1 7.029 7.942 Sept. 7 . 7.918 
Mat 450 11.766 6.590 8.120 Oct. 
Apr 11.4 } 7.91 Nov 7.080 8.111 
Ma Dex 7 
| lune } Average 
1 | ) ; for Year 7 7.164 
—~ - . 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
| ; , 19 ; 19%90 19 19 19 ; 939 
Date M Apr M Date Mar Apt M Date M Apt May 
05 8 8] ) 11 11 Q 74 2 9 2 9 
, * Ss HY ; 
1 £96 8.87 


Average Monthlv Price Per Pound————— 























1939 





MAY, 











* Revised. 


Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 


—ON HAND 
AND AFLOAT—— 


ON HAND 








39 : RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 


ce 


Afloat for 
United States 





Z End of 1937 1938 193 1938 1939 
Tan. 204,436 274,581 259,532 331,937 286,036 
is Feb. 195.692 294,338 49.230 341,797 287.289 
8 Mar. 192,980 299,172 249,974 341.054 275,824 
5 Ay 176.289 301.436 $8,819 340,507 
8 Ma 5 273 720 233,815 332.579 
7 Tune 1 S¢ 4 229.271 326,64 
s Tuly l¢é 94 284,914 242,873 325,314 
Aug. 174.195 277.463 254.634 325,235 
9 Sept. 186,1 7¢ 86 penn rhe 
Oct 200 69,9 280,67 320,99% 
r Nov 222.707 4.1 304,009 305,310* 
)3 Dec. 262,204 245,41 325.303 290,518 
6 - 
ee , * Revised. 
’ STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(No. of Tons in H l’arehouses, not including Latex) 
—Liverpool_—_—_—__ 
At end of 19 37 1938 1939 
January 9, 41,895 21,711 28,789 
February , . 26,50 78 24,737 26,784 
March 21,25 922 26,224 24.996 
April 1,1 7,443 8,277 
May * 1,35 5,081 29,862 
= June 964 258 31,837 
July > 1424 32,82 
August 1 19,817 34,315 
September 28.462 1,190 34,645 
Onc he 4¢ 327 3,483 
Noven € 3 399 2,11¢ 
Decer € 5 78 12 
(Figures from the Rubber Trade Association of London) 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
39 (Figures from Statistical Bulletin of the Int’l Rubber Regulation Committee) 
Ay Penang and Para and 
Singapore ? Holland Manaos 
At end of 1938 
March 18 1,212 
April , 155 1,083 
May * 16 816 
June 4,4 19 904* 
July 5, 711 944 
August — 4,6 672 1,032 
errr eo 662 1,599 
October 4. 669 1 6* 
November 4 349 267 
December 268 1,864 
At end of 1939 
January 198 1,557 
February 1. 82¢ 
— ‘ : t Dealers’ and Port Stocks. ? Inside Regulated Areas. #* Dealers’ Stocks Only. 


All Other * Total * 
Afloat Afloat 
16,341 108,000 
22.418 109,000 

1,969 114,000 
2 541 94,000 
17,341 92.000 

5,450 105,001 

8,728 101,000 

7,873 96,000 
1. 838 99,0 ) 
14,18¢ 92,000 
18,095 80.000 
6,79 105,000 
0,18¢ 106,000 
15,019 101,000 

months’ shipments as 


Afloat is determined by 


subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the United States and Europe 


f- 1938 
ary 47, 
] 41,882 
39.07 
= June 
July .. : 
August , 47 
Septem ber 48, 
October 51, 
November 51,1 
December . ~ 45 
End of: 1939 
January 48, 
- February 5,814 
$9 
March 5,981 
ay ened 
* Total Afloat is an arbitrary 
adopted by the Department of Coomeete. 
from the estimated total. 
P— Preliminary estimate 
TOTAL 
At End f 1934 
fanuary 661,948 
February 663,308 
—_ Marcl 666,382 
\pril 658,796 
39 ; May 689.239 
ts j June 672.8 4 
ly 676,200 
4% igust 674,702 
eptember 94.361 
‘ \ctober 680.616 
} vember 684,408 
j ecember . 705,975 
4 lonthly Avge.. 677,395 
— ? 


* Revised. 





PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 


(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 





1938* 1939 
549.762 $97 665 
565.833 47 578 
586.666 4 
586,291 


568,158 


573,1 


36 


580.654 


565,394 
3551.44 

540,976 
512,196 


482,852 


RO 





U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 






(All Froures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 


1932 1933 
11,004 6,635 
12,980 14,412 

9.245 14,707 

6,856 9.550 


40,085 45,304 


Shipment 
1932 1933 
8.760 6,981 


18,021 15,139 
8,141 13,707 
5.329 8,265 


40,251 44,092 


1932 1933 


1934 1935 
13,437 13,355 
13,565 2,597 


9,822 11,312 
10,406 12,099 


47,230 49,363 


1936* 1937* 193R* 
11,376 15,565 7,532 
14,892 15,834 8,358 
14.914 12,207 11,240 
14,858 9,704 13,052 


56,040 53,310 40,182 


Figures on Quarterly Basis 


1934 1935 


10,730 11,154 
14,998 13,473 
11,648 13,489 
9,310 12,066 


46,686 50,182 


1936* 1937* 1938* 
10,554 14,143 7,534 
15,940 15,741 10,363 
14,037 13,106 11,748 
12,855 10,495 12,685 


53,386 53,485 42,330 


Inventory Figures * 


1934 1935 1936* 1937* 1938* 

9,878 7,290 11,651 11,675 8,762 12,004 10,521 

4.999 6,615 10,219 10,755 7.556 12,081 8,470 

6,096 7,595 8,419 8,288 8,690 11,200 8,022 

7,644 8.888 9,455 8,196 10,717 10,383 8,451 

Figures for Recent Months 

PRODUCTIONS —-SHIPMENTS— -—INVENTOR\ 

7 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 

+. 802 2,697 4,581 4,348 2,448 4,163 10,971 10,801 

5,059 2,156 4,344 4.215 2,291 3,739 11,868 10,559 

5.704 2? 620 5,137 5.580 2,795 4,583 12,004 10,571 


AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 


Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 


1932 1933 
10,721 6.230 
11,913 13 cot 
8,286 14,356 
5.970 9 001 


36,890 42,58 





Shipment 
193 1933 
8.918 6,539 
16,271 13,292 
7.761 13,370 
4,961 8,189 
37.911 41.390 
1932 1933 
6,369 
6.097 
7,008 
7a15 
Figures 
P RODUCTION~ 
/ 1938 1939 
2.516 4.098 
8 2,216 3,681 
6 2,582 4,470 


1934 1935 
12.823 12,553 
13,191 11,631 
10,321 hace 
9,891 12,42 


46.226 47,879 


1936* 1937* 1938* 
1,891 15,831 7.314 
4,624 15,413 7,380 
5,320 12,038 10,794 
5.201 9.092 12,360 
$7,036 52,374 37,848 


Figures on Quarterly Basis 


1934 1935 
10,640 11,252 
14.553 11,928 
11.545 13,251 
8,306 11,636 


$5,044 48.067 


Inventory Figures * 


11 
15,113 15.495 9.564 
15 
12 


1936* 1937* 1938* 


367 14,606 7.387 


069 12,901 11,243 
874 9.765 12.099 


§4,423 52,767 40,239 


1934 1935 1936 1937* 1938* 
10,244 10,40¢ 8,660 11.993 10,547 
8,795 10,050 8.075 11,833 8,337 
7,639 7.565 8,595 11,326 7,859 
9,180 8.231 10,945 10,312 8,166 
for Recent Months 

—-SHIPMENTS—~ -—-INVENTORY ?- 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 
41.424 2,527 3,936 11,183 10,582 
4,570 2.216 3,335 11,821 10,579 
5,612 2,645 4,015 11,993 10,546 











S. figures represent factory sales; 





on reports received from the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
* Revised. 
Automobile Production 
—United States— Canada——— 
Passenger Passenger 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks 
4.357.384 3.826.613 530,771 242.382 196,737 45.645 4.599.944 
5.358.420 4.587.400 771.020 263.295 207.498 55.797 5.€21.715 
3.355.986 2,814.452 540.534 154.192 125.442 28.750 3.510.178 
2.389.730 1.973.090 416.640 82.621 63.477 19.144 2.472.351 
1.370.678 1.135.493 235.187 60.816 50,718 10.098 1.431.494 
..1.920.057 1.573.512 346.545 65.924 53.855 12.069 1.992.126 
» 2.753.111 2.177.919 575.192 116.852 92.647 24.205 2.869.963 
. - 3.946.934 3.252.244 694.690 172.877 135.562 37.315 4,119.811 
.-4.454.115 3.669.528 784.587 162.159 128.369 33,799 4.616.274 
4,808,974 3,915,889 893,085 207,463 153,046 54,417 5.016.437 
2,489,635 2,000,985 488,650 166,142 125,081 41,061 2,6 
141,443 106,841 34,602 9.007 5,273 3,734 
90.494 58.624 31.870 6,452 3,063 3,389 
83.534 65.159 18,375 6,089 4.290 1,799 
209,512 187,494 22,018 5.774 5,412 362 
372.413 320,344 52,069 17,992 15.423 2,569 
IRR 34¢ 326.006 62,340 18,670 15.518 3,152 
39,152 280,033* 59,119" 14,794 11,404 3,390 
97 841 239,980* 57.861* 14,300 10,914 3, 3R¢ 
71,940 299,703 72,237 17,549 12,689 4,860 


Canadian figures represent 
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THE RUBBER 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


AGE 























BRITISH MALAYA British NETHERLAND INDIES ‘* 

{ I & Sara North Java & Sumatra Other Ind Amazor \ World 

hex ! I Ce B " wa Borneo ? Siam ? Madura E. Coast N. I. China 3 Valley Othe Total * 
1923 252.016 70,432 81,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,71 32.930 46,344 57.822 5,067 6.765 7.856 406.415 
1924 259.706 108.524 1 8 39.997 7,69 6.699 4,621 2.962 42.446 54.497 80.347 6.688 23.165 2.065 429.366 
1925 ( B . 19. S6¢ ] 82 424 5.377 5.377 46,757 65.499 120.626 7,881 23.298 13.797 514,487 
192¢ ' 8 9,1 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121.231 8.203 24.298 16.017 621.530 
1927 571.522 $2.84 88.4 5.35¢ 11.321 10.92 0.382 5,472 55.297 77,815 142.171 8.645 28.782 15,633 606.474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82.511 121.770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574 ,83¢ 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11.077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6.767 853.894 
1930 947,043 133.876 413,167 76.970 10,782 10.309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 4.260 5.651 814.241 
195 519.740 125.506 394.234 61.769 8.470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75.952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3.292 792,203 
1952 478.252 92.539 385.713 48,973 3,888 6.960 4.664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1.816 702,818 
1933 573,412 167.377 406 5 63.351 4,527 10.874 7,555 7.765 73.85] 91.861 149.659 18.394 9 823 737 846.312 
1934 677,361 1,8 4¢ x 79.746 10.492 17,233 11,103 17.545 87.400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8.903 2.985 1,008,663 
1935 90,319 174, 415,66 54,316 13,968 19,465 8,885 28,327 57,488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 8.745 864.574 
1936 $20,286 167.799 4R7 49.692 14,724 21.243 8,177 33.702 61.307 84.577 152.205 40.782 14.193 11.466 845.431 
19 ART GIR 1+ 44 442 197 7 252 17 15 25.922 13.213 . ) 1 ‘ ")7 262 4 399 1 1 ( 1.133.864 
1938 : 72 17,79 9.51 41,08 7 $,501 145,909 8,518 1 3 887,892 
1937 
De 4 ) 2 708 3 2 108 27 11,731 5,384 2,011 d 3,75 
1O1R 
Jan ; Re ix 107 aQ7 4.476 9 723 12.708 f el 878 I 80,169 
Fel ‘ i ‘ 918 6 391 8.777 12.154 070 1,54 80,808 
Ma ‘ 1 1,564 R x f 10,1 15,447 213 ! 81,349 
Ay ) 1 1,728 1,158 - f 10,081 434 64 I ' i 86,361 
Ma j 14 1 448 R15 > 457 1 > O44 118 " 4 64.302 
June y l 18 $4] 643 9 451 xX ] 1 4 é 212 70,602 
Ju ; R61 x ; 6.8 x 19,955 ) 1, 79,48 
Aug 4 ' ! ) ~ 4.79 4 11,.00¢€ S4 l +417 
Sept ) &4 89 { 9,092 8,139 I 24 
Met ‘ } . 1 1.61 1. $1,438 1.48 8, 17,166 3.638 l 
N } ] | ) r 9 é RQ & j 11 I 48 
De } & ) @ 4 3 Q OR 
1v 
lar 4 Re { ‘ j RQ 1 | { 9 
Fe ; 148 664 ) 5 11.658 f ) 
Ma { j ! ; ; 
All f res | la ' t et ext ¢s ‘ " dr , 11 19 19 i l $ Opt i Stalis 
ber hasts ca e lr i R t Reg i ( t tee (*) Exy Other N. I € efi r r t ‘ 
(*) Priors Jar Mala ‘ a t be taken as 1 luc re ¢ 1e-third in weight by remilling; 1 er eX] s tex 1s 
tion, since ny r t ative bhe which is reduce t inc t in earlic ears, whi s as “ C basis 
about one-third in wei Fe er exporte us latex also is no 2.34 t 724—1,008 192 2 19 } ; 1928 
inclucle if the ea ‘ ibhe ASIS was us fe ws 929 4 1930 744 1931 874 l q 1 
1924 1.117 tor 19 j 1928 247: 929 19 ns \ Ca lated fr officia t f prin al 
1.574; 19 l 19 10,47¢ und 34 nsuming ¢ t es als ncludes United States in rts rf r (‘ This 
14,172 tons ( Cevyl ( ¢ ( e statist mt 19 1 he es e third lumn for British Mala r vn 
ex] ted as itex t ! ents na basis were e territories cq? ‘igure is provisior il 
19 Ik ¢t } ) 19? ) 

Note ANNUA Figures Are More Accurate; TuHey Are Revisep at THE ENp or THE FoLLowinG YEAR 
T ‘ = . . . ‘ . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) Scandi Czecho 

United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether navia Spain slovakia World 

States ' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Tota! 
1919 238,407 42.671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9.75 9,894 75 1.002 3.995 2.771 3.149 2.418 9 343,808 
192¢ 249,530 56.844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6.123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2.008 371,405 
1921 79.736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1.014 ,705 1.022 l 2,245 300.620 
1922 296,594 11.724 24,352 27.546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 72 3,807 1, 389 396.222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2, 630 | 409.173 
1924 319,103 11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3, 944 l, 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7.088 4,757 2,930 75 3, 1,155 1.5 520.274 
1926 399,981 84.865 34,240 22.775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4, 1,299 1.870 617.957 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4, 2.055 2,672 632.768 
1928 407.572 4.846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8.430 7,958 2,243 4. 3,178 3.138 599,771 
1929 528.608 122.675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15.886 9,445 3.022 6, 864 4.650 294.638 
1930 458.036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16.387 5.354 10,635 2,924 as 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475.993 86.170 46.466 39.688 25.261 43,483 10,149 30.671 7.649 11,009 2.220 6,: 2,605 7.717 794,641 
1932 193.844 44.086 42.50€ 45.121 20.917 56.027 14,469 30.637 9.519 2.851 YE 4.359 9.444 693.618 
1933 398,365 73,335 61.953 54.120 19,332 66.831 19.341 29,830 11,166 1,243 7, 5.520 10.402 772,803 
1934 439.172 158,482 49.560 9.330 28.439 69,905 21.398 47.271 9.115 3.75% 12. 6.901 10.999 926.389 
19%5 435.758 122.229 $1.4 62.899 26.870 37.567 21.880 37.572 7.593 4.068 11.8 8.140 11.245 895.727 
19.3% 475.359 > SO] $7.02 71.794 27 271 61.223 16,534 9467 > 448 2 gag 11,2 6.668 8.772 791,51 
19% 9 o4 2 7 9.2 2.17 74 ORR 62.3 4.733 t0.4 ! 64 4.9 4.343 4.68 f ‘¢ 
1938 69 & g17( 17 ) 9 1¢ 871.349 
1937 
De y OC 2,619 1,99 1.97¢€ 1 x 18 g * 109 
1oik 
lar 14 \ 1.8 69 } 1 1,239 ° 86. 
Fel ) ] ] 41 74 4 1,114 l 83,196 
Ml j ] 1 68 1 ( f 1.04 61 342 1.088 j 1.4 
Ayr ! ) ) j 97 {28 } 4 $49 1 » 5.99 
Vin “TAL j > 4? | 11 1.137 419 1,28 - 7 74.742 
Terr { s7e j 14 309 Q 6623 1.149 ® IRR 65.45 
lu ? 48 099 641 17 ] 1.1 528 1 ( $s 
Aug 1.4 8 19 78 1,18 | g 59 v¢ " 6 8 
Sept tat g ) ‘ Q 1 7990 1779 519 R5 1.831 ” x 8,854 
fet ~ 2 ] > ? 172 g $20 3022 65, 5 

7 4,665 1,984 ‘ ° 661 5 09 7 63,48 
Dex 1 i $81 8 { S 5 ° 2 ( - ; 18¢ 
Tar 6,61 g 13 . 1 RGR { . 1 | ass 
Fe! g } 02 1,74 g 184 S58 ¥ } 61,7 1¢ 
Ma ‘ . . 42 748 
a—Including gutta percha I Including balata ‘ Re-exports not deducted Spain except years to 192 } Fre i rts ve been reduced in 
in mont} statist Incl ng some scrap and reclaimed r e—Ot er t eliminate in ~ gutta ercha and t re q basis of net 
ficial statistics ff e my ts by Soviet Russi Including Norway weight United States ports of guayule are ir n this compilation 
Sweden, Denmar t Finlar g—United Kingd and French exports t *__ Figure is visional; final figure will be s wn when a\ able 
Note: Annwvat Ficures Are More Accurate: Revisep aT THE ENp or THE ForttowinGc YEAR 
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